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How to make 


Give your customers checks on 
Hammermill Safety — 
“The Best Known Name in Paper” 


The minute your tellers start reaching 
for checkbook fillers like these, it’s 
going to help your bank make a better 
impression—25 per book. These 
checks carry the best known name 
in paper—they’re on smooth-writing 
Hammermill Safety. 


i) 


and | 


Every time one of your customers 
writes a check, he’ll see the famous 
Hammermill Safety surface mark. 
Check after check, this emblem of 
quality will be a constant reminder 
that you overlook nothing to make 
your banking services completely 
satisfactory. 


How to protect that good impres- 
sion? It’s automatic with Hammer- 


t a good impression 


mill Safety. The specially sensitized 
surface instantly shows up the tiniest 
alteration...visually safeguards 
deposits and depositors. 


Next time you order checks, 
remember that Hammermill Safety 
costs no more than other safety papers. 
Why not ask your printer or bank 
lithographer to show you samples of 
checks on Hammermill Safety today? 
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NO OBSTACLE TOO GREAT. Signal Corps men tune in a new military communications system combining land lines and radio. 
Map shows how radio is used to jump across a swamp and a deep ravine, both difficult to cross quickly by land line. 


A Leapfrog Telephone System 


for the Armed Forces 


The Bell System now is producing for the military a telephone 
system that will go anywhere communications are needed. When 
water or rough terrain prevents the stringing of wire, it takes to the 
air. Thus vital contact for our Armed Forces—no matter where 
they may be located —is assured. 


When. Signal Corps linemen encounter geographical obstacles, 
they now can easily erect a portable antenna. This connects land 
lines by radio links, which leapfrog the trouble area. 


This rugged communications system was developed for the 
U. S. Signal Corps by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has a 
1000-mile range and can carry as many as 12 voices at once. 


Uninterrupted flow of information is an important tactical 
weapon for today’s Armed Forces. The Bell System works closely 
with the nation’s military forces in developing and providing the 
most complete and modern communications in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


AMPLIFIERS like this can be used on a pole or the 
ground and even will work under water. Although the 
system is lighter and more portable than any used 
previously, transmission quality is unusually good. 








From Where We Sd&t.... 


Living Standards Must Be Produced 


A most severe indictment of for- 
eign aid in the many forms it has 
taken in the last decade appears 
in Melchior Palyi’s book entitled 
The Dollar Dilemma.* Its subtitle, 
“Perpetual Aid to Europe?” ex- 
presses more fully its central theme, 
and it does a thoroughgoing job of 
presenting the case against “dollar 
shots-in-the-arm.” 

“Since the onset of the cold war,” 
says Dr. Palyi, “the calls for Ameri- 
can support are being hammered 
home incessantly. The rationale of 
this ideology includes Christian 
charity and cultural tradition, moral 
responsibility and enlightened self- 
interest, economic as well as politi- 
cal.” 

Dr. Palyi gives voice to no quar- 
rel with any of these motives. He 
leaves no doubt, however, of his 
conviction that any impulse to 
which these motives give rise must 
be restrained by a due regard for 
the elementary economics of the 
situation in question if the best 
interests of all concerned are to be 
served. A key premise of his argu- 
ment is that the principle of self- 
help works for nations as it does for 
individuals, and that any attempts 
to assist that merely serve to in- 
duce an attitude of justified depend- 
ence is bad across the board. 

The book cites Germany and 
Finland as examples of countries 
that fall very readily into the “self- 
help” category, with Great Britain, 
France and Austria probably oc- 
cupying the opposite end of the 
scale. The reasons consist entirely 
of those that mark the difference 
between success and failure in the 
individual human being. “A mil- 
lionaire,” says the author, “goes 
bankrupt if he spends more than 
he earns; a poor man may live with- 
in his means.” 

Of special significance to the peo- 
ple of the United States is a chapter 
bearing the title, “Security plus 
Rigidity vs. Progress and Stability.” 
This chapter makes it clear that 
predominant among the causes of 
the difficulties in which the people 
of many other countries are finding 


*Henry Regnery €¢-, Chicago, 1954 


themselves is their own unwilling- 
ness to recognize the fact that im- 
proved living standards cannot be 
legislated, but must be produced. 
To quote: “The West and North 
European ‘proletarian’ is secured, 
or insured, against all insurable 
hazards of life, and at nominal cost 
to himself. The rent he pays is 
nominal, too, and he cannot be 
evicted; he enjoys virtually guaran- 
teed wages which always move up- 
ward; in some countries food and 
even domestic ‘utilities’ are made 
available at artificially low prices. 
He and his family have medical care 
at little or no cost. But, his living 
standards are low; with the excep- 
tion of those in the highly favored 
farm and labor groups, they are 
scarcely higher than before the war. 
Nor is there much prospect of im- 
provement. Security is bought at a 
high price. ... 


“This is the paradox of Welfar- 
ism: its cost has to be carried, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the same 
people who are its beneficiaries. At 
the end, they are as a group not 
only where they would be without 
it, but actually are worse off, hav- 
ing been deprived of incentives to 
improve their own productivity. 
And they are worse off for an added 
reason: the social services benefit 
primarily the least productive 
groups, including even the unem- 
ployable, to say nothing of the 
‘gouger,’ the malingerer, the hypo- 
chondriac, who help to swell the 
absenteeism figures, to overcrowd 
the hospitals and the doctors’ offices. 
The productive and conscientious 
individual pays his share but re- 
ceives little of these benefits. A dis- 
incentive is put into large-scale 
operation; as Sir William Beve- 
ridge, the apostle of social security, 
surmised: ‘The danger of providing 
benefits, which are adequate and 
indefinite in duration, is that men, 
as creatures that adapt themselves 
to circumstances, may settle down 
to them.’ ” 


Dr. Palyi goes on to say in his 
closing paragraphs, “It is naive to 
believe . . . that economic reason- 


ing may persuade people to work 









harder and not ask for more money. 
What does persuade them is mone- 
tary, fiscal and credit discipline, 
the discipline of international com- 
petition, all of which can be im- 
posed only if the respective nations 
realize that they are ‘on their own.’ 


“Europe itself is beginning to-see 
its own problem in this perspective. 
‘Slowly, the conviction has been 
growing that the essential thing 
(for raising Britain’s productivity) 
has been missing. That element is 
the human will. Unless the ordinary 
man or woman sees the virtue, or 
at least the necessity, of producing 
more, more will not be produced.’ 
Thus wrote The Economist—lately. 
The key word is necessity: the 
necessity to break down rigid wage 
and price patterns, anticapitalistic 
phobias, hysterical depression fears. 
This necessity will not arise unless 
and until Europe grasps that it can- 
not rely on Uncle Sam for bailing 
it out of its dollar crises. This is 
America’s responsibility: to bring 
the nations of the Old and New 
Worlds back to common sense and 
self-reliance—by letting them work 
out their own problems. 


“Indeed, America does owe lead- 
ership to the world, leadership in 
the direction of restoring sanity. 
The one way to accomplish that is 
to stop all aid to Europe other than 
in specific cases of emergency.” 


“The Dollar Dilemma” is a fact- 
packed, well-rounded treatment of 
the mechanical, economic and 
philosophical aspects of foreign 
trade in general. It contains a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the various 
countries of Europe, and explains 
in some detail how they got that 
way. The more closely we scrutinize 
the facts regarding our European 
counterparts as here presented, the 
clearer it becomes that the people 
of the United States would do well 
to study them carefully, and to 
profit by their example. 


Editor 
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! These are years of decision in the 
ne, affairs of our nation and of the 
m- world. The battle between those 
m- who favor freedom of the individ- 
ons ual to choose, as opposed to those 
vn.’ who believe in greater control and 
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As a bank for bankers, next-door to 
several of the nation’s principal secu- 
rities trading markets, Bankers Trust 
is in an ideal position to offer unusu- 
ally detailed and complete Custodian 
Service. 

Your securities and those of your cus- 
tomers are given the same experienced 
guardianship as our own assets. It’s 
like having an operating unit in New 
York, handling your securities with the 
systematic vigilance you expect from 






You Have a Custodian Account at Bankers Trust 


your own staff: protecting their phy- 
sical safety, collecting income, super- 
vising purchase, sale, receipt and 
delivery. All your securities in our care 
are always under your control. 


Hundreds of out-of-town banks, cor- 
porations, institutions, insurance com- 
panies and similar organizations use 
our Custodian Service. Let us show you 
how it can work for you. Just call, or 
write to Bankers Trust at 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Top of the Financial News 





CONFIRMATION 

One afternoon last month S. 
Sloan Colt, president of Bankers 
Trust Co., and E. Chester Gersten, 
president of Public National Bank 
of New York, made official what 
Wall Street had suspected for a 
long time. Confirmed their joint 
statement: 

“We have been discussing the 
merits of merging our two institu- 
tions. These discussions are on the 
basis of one and one-eighth shares 
of Bankers Trust Co. for each share 
of Public National Bank. Such a 
proposal, of course, is subject to the 
approval of our boards of directors, 
our shareholders and the regulatory 
authorities.” 

Only the timing of the announce- 
ment came as a surprise. Most ob- 
servers had figured Bankers Trust 
and Public National would wait 
until the proposed Chase-Manhat- 
tan merger (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
February) had received a final O.K. 

The Bankers-Public National 
union would result in a bank with 
43 branches and assets of more than 
$2.8 billion. The merged bank would 
operate under the Bankers Trust 
charter. 


A $500 BILLION GNP? 

Since the war, said Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, it has become “feasible to 
adopt longer range investment 
policies without fear of crises and 
violent fluctuations. It gives assur- 
ance that while securities are bound 
to fluctuate, a well managed com- 
pany will find a growing market 
for its products, which will be re- 
flected in its earnings.” Dr. Nadler, 
consulting economist to The Han- 
over Bank, was speaking before 
ABA’s Midwinter Trust Conference 
last month. 

“The movement of commodity 
prices, of interest rates, and eco- 
nomic and taxation developments 
after World War II (have been) 
radically different from what hap- 
pened after every other major war 
and from what was generally ex- 
pected at the end of hostilities.” 

Dr. Nadler gave the following 
capsule analysis: 

“1. The economy has become 
more stable, and the wide swings in 
production and employment such as 
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S$. SLOAN COLT 
Bankers Trust Co. and... 


we experienced in the past are not 
anticipated. While a free dynamic 
economy is bound to have its ups 
and downs, a major depression of 
the proportion of the 1930’s will be 
avoided. 

“2. The economy of the country 
is sound, its productive capacity is 
great, efficiency and productivity 


are rising, the economic security of 
the people is high and increasing, 
living standards are rising, and the 
population is growing faster than 
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E. CHESTER GERSTEN 
. Public National Bank of N.Y. 


was thought possible a few years 
ago. 

“3. The forces of inflation have 
run their course, and there are no 
signs of serious deflationary pres- 
sures. 

“4. The international political 
situation, while still abnormal, has 
improved; and the economic re- 
covery of Western Europe has been 
remarkable. 


“5. The longer range outlook for 
the United States is favorable in- 
deed. A $500 billion gross national 
product in 1965 is definitely within 
our potentialities.” 

Dr. Nadler’s enthusiasm was 
shared by the conference’s panel on 
investments. Three of four panel 
participants saw higher stock prices 
ahead. 


JR. SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS 


Early last month, 5,000 bankers, 
brokers and other investment au- 
thorities received nine meaty ques- 
tions about stock prices and the 
forces that influence stock prices 
(see page 9). The questions had 
been devised by J. William Ful- 
bright (cover) and his Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

When Sen. Fulbright, the young 
(49) Arkansas Democrat, took over 
the Banking Committee chairman- 
ship two months ago, it generally 
was expected that he would be too 
preoccupied with his first love, for- 
eign affairs, to give much time to 
financial matters. (He also is third 
ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee behind 
Georgia’s Walter George, 77, and 
Rhode Island’s Theodore Green, 
87.) He did set up eight subcommit- 
tees that presumably will handle a 
large share of banking legislation. 

But he has taken personal com- 
mand of the stock market “study.” 
And the financial community hopes 
he will stay in command—rather 
than leave it to ‘“anti-banking” 
committee members. 

Though never a banker himself, 
Sen. Fulbright was exposed to the 
business through his late father, Jay 
Fulbright, onetime president of the 
old Arkansas National Bank (today 
the First National Bank of Fayette- 
ville) and stockholder in a number 
of other banks in the Southwest. 

J. William Fulbright was first 
elected to the House in 1942 and to 
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Balance Sidi THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY December 31, 1954 


ADMITTED ASSETS LLABILITIES 

United States Government Bonds Reserve for Unearned Premiums . - $175,675,958.00 
Other Bonds a ; Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 43.281.009.63 
Preferre d and ¢ ommon Stoc hes ‘ Taxes Payable a ie he ope. ee: ae 5.675.000.00 


- $ 81,571,962.52 
94,561,406.92 
199,039,024.72 


Seana esta a 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies —_23.895.857.61 Reserves for Reinsurance . . . . . . — 1.810,986.40 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Dividends Declared. . . . .... . 2,000,000.00 
Company . ; 20.031.763.00 Cibet Ree Ss Ke eS 4,647.561.32 
Real Estate . 7.169.468.45 Total Liabilities. . . . . - $233,090,515.35 
Agents’ Badences or Ui ne alles te od Pecmiuene, CE a) eas. et ae 20,000,000.00 
less than 90 days due 21.077.696.08 Surplus : - _199,512,217.57 
Other Admitted Assets 5.255.553.62 Surplus as ican Policy saliiee - $219,512,217.57 
Total Admitted Assets . $452.602.732.92 Total $4: 32, 602, 732.92 





NOTE: Bonds carried at $5.936,585.11 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 





Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMN VITY COMPANY December 31, 1954 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 


United States Government Bonds . . . $ 20,981,611.72 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 17,408,676.00 













Other Bonds .... «© « « « 19%)898:60096 Unpaid Losses and Loss —— 22.011,128.00 
Pref 1 and C Sai 14.322.398.00 Taxes Payable. . .. a uel ee a es 770,000.00 
reterred an — ee 2 4 8) 8 eee re Reserves for Reinsurance ah ie Seas ar a 52,606.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and 141.817.14 eet Gees cK le Sw 176,444.17 
Trust Companies. . . . . . - Sale Total Liabilities . . . . . . . § 40,418,854.17 
Agents’ Balances or Uncolle iil elie, ee i ks el a 1.500,000.00 
less than 90 days due 4,184,519.99 ee oe eer 18,547,998.63 
Other Admitted Assets 937.814.99 . $ 20,047,998.63 


Surplus as Sines ‘Policyholders 
Total Admitted Assets Total . 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,105,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as req 
with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 





. 3 60.466,852.80 - 3 60.466,852.80 





uired by law. All securities have been valued in accord- 
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the Senate in 1944. He attracted 
the attention—and, generally, the 
admiration—of the financial com- 
munity during his hard-hitting in- 
vestigation of RFC scandals in 
1950-51. He gained additional ex- 
perience in financial matters as a 
member of the 83rd Congress’ Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 


This month, as the stock market 
hearings unfold, Sen. Fulbright has 
an opportunity to attain new stat- 
ure. 


MODERATELY BULLISH 


From Standard & Poor’s comes 
this moderately bullish analysis of 
bank stocks: 
® Deposits probably will continue 
at a high level through 1955. The 
long and steady upward trend of 
time deposits is likely to continue. 
® Loan volume this year is ex- 
pected to hold above last year’s 
figures and produce at least an 
equal percentage return. Loan in- 
come, therefore, should be some- 
what larger than last year. 

* Investment income, reflecting 
record peacetime investment hold- 
ings, is expected to be larger than 
in 1954. 

® Gross earnings, therefore, may 
well establish a new high in 1955. 

® Expenses probably will continue 
to increase gradually, despite 
large-scale installation of labor- 
saving devices. ; 

® Taxes will be in the same propor- 
tion as last year. 

® Net operating earnings for 1955 
are currently estimated at a new 
high about 5-10 per cent above 1954 
operating net. 

® Net indicated earnings were bol- 
stered by unusual profits in 1954. 
Under conditions anticipated for 
1955, profits will be much smaller. 
Indicated net, therefore, may barely 
reach 1954 figures. 

® Dividends have been growing, 
but payments are still reasonably 
conservative, and the general up- 
ward trend is likely to persist. 

“Bank stocks,” observes Standard 
& Poor’s, “have lagged behind the 
soaring industrials since early 1954, 
with the result that yields on bank 
stocks are somewhat higher relative 
to industrial stock yields than they 
were a year or so ago. With earn- 
ings likely to improve further, the 
dividend pay-out will still be well 
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DR. ROY WENZLICK 
Real estate: generally good. 


below two-thirds of operating net. 
In view of this high degree of 
security, current returns are ade- 
quate.” 


OPERATION SUBSCRIPTION 


By month-end one of the largest 
precision jobs in financial history 
was entering the homestretch. The 
job: handling the hundreds of thou- 
sands of subscriptions to the record 
$328 million General Motors stock 
issue (see page 19). The agents: 
Bank of America (San Francisco 
and Los Angeles), Continental Il- 
linois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, National Bank of Detroit 
and J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 

To accommodate the flood of war- 
rants J. P. Morgan & Co. has set 
up temporary quarters occupying 
nearly two floors of building space 
and has assigned some 250 officers 
and employees to the job. The tem- 
porary quarters have been equipped 
with desks, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, file cabinets and other office 
gear including coffee vending ma- 
chines. High-speed check sorting 
and proving machines are expedit- 
ing the handling of subscribers’ re- 
mittances. Elaborate telephone 
hook-ups provide contact through- 
out the Morgan offices and with 
General Motors offices, and also 
handle calls from stockholders. 

The influx of executed warrants 
began gradually but is expected to 
build to a peak near the end of the 
subscription period this month. 


REAL ESTATE FORECAST 


The real estate outlook for 1955: 
“generally good.” So said Dr. Roy 
Wenzlick, the analyst who is 
credited with the discovery of the 
national real estate cycle and in 
1936 foresaw the enormous building 
activity of recent years. Dr. Wenz- 
lick was speaking at a meeting last 
month sponsored by Cleveland’s 
Society for Savings. 


“There will be a slight upward 
trend in prices in the first half,” he 
said, “due to low lumber inven- 
tories resulting from logging and 
milling strikes on the West Coast 
last year.” He also predicted that 
about 1.3 million family dwellings 
would be built in 1955 and that the 
value of old homes would rise 
slightly and then level off. 


Dr. Wenzlick took a whack at the 
new federal housing law, said it was 
“4006 easy.” In his opinion, there 
should be a tightening of credit at 
the top of a boom and an easing up 
as the boom falls off. “The Housing 
Act of 1954 is building a boom on 
top of a boom.” 


Dr. Wenzlick’s recommendation: 
Now is the time to buy a house if 
you plan to hold it for 10 years; 
otherwise it is wiser to rent. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


A $1.6 billion shortage of long- 
term investment funds in 1955 is 
forecast by Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler. “This,” says the investment 
firm, ‘would appear to indicate an 
increase in borrowing for capital 
purposes from the commercial 
banking system and a trend toward 
firmness in interest rates for the 
period ahead.” 

A total supply of new long-term 
investment funds in 1955 of $20.9 
billion is estimated. New long-term 
funds accumulated by individuals, 
personal trust funds, and charitable 
and educational endowments 
account for $5.2 billion or about 
one-fourth of the total. Of the $5.2 
billion, $1.8 billion is expected to 
be put in savings or time deposits 
in commercial banks; $1.0 billion in 
tax-exempt securities; $1.6 billion 
in corporate bonds, stocks, and for- 
eign securities; and $0.8 billion in 
real estate mortgages. 

Funds requiring reinvestment in 
1955 total another $12.7 billion. 
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How to gain hours— 
on airmail cash and collection items... 


Ask us for a supply of these A.M.F. 
(air mail field) labels or envelopes, 
which we will be glad to send to 
you. 

Your cash and collection letters 
then will be included in air mail 
field pouches being dispatched to 
Chicago. Night and day we make 


frequent pick-ups at Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport, and these letters are 
brought from the airport direct to 
the bank for immediate processing. 

Our correspondent banks and 
corporation Customers are enthusi- 
astic about this faster way of getting 
available funds. Try it. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX:H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal, Deposit Insarance Corporation 
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This month the Senate Banking Committee holds hearings on the stock market 
and the House Banking Committee takes testimony on a bank holding company bill. 





The stock market "study" is not likely to produce many fireworks. Chairman 
Fulbright (see cover; page 5) and his staff have approached the subject ina 
professional, reasonably unsensational manner. That bankers and brokers are 
happy to cooperate under these conditions was shown last month by an avalanche 
of replies to the committee's questionnaire. 


Stock prices, in relation to earnings and dividends, will not be found by 
the committee to be alarming. 


The rate of the market rise, however, may come in for criticism and some 
cautioning words. 

Impact_on the market of institutional investment will be spotlighted. 

Credit in the market will get lengthy scrutiny. Investigators are 
impressed by the fact that about 12 per cent--or $7.3 billion--of all loans by 
Federal Reserve member banks are secured by stocks and bonds. Of this, $4.3 
billion is for purchasing or carrying securities; $3 billion is for other 
purposes. The Senators also wonder to what extent stock transactions actually 
are being financed by other kinds of bank loans. 

The effect of Administration and Fed money policy on the market will get 
close study, too. Senators Douglas (D., Ill.) and Morse (D., Ore.) probably 
will attack this policy, try to make a political issue of it. 


The House Banking Committee is conducting hearings on the bill by Chairman 
Spence (D., Ky.) to control and regulate bank holding companies. Originally, 
these hearings were to include a bill by Rep. Celler (D., N.Y.) to increase 
federal control of bank mergers. But last month it was decided to handle the 
Celler bill separately at a later date. 

Under the Spence bill, it would become the policy of Congress "to control 
the creation and expansion of bank holding companies; to separate their 
business of managing and controlling banks from unrelated businesses; and 
generally to maintain competition among banks and to minimize the danger 
inherent in concentration of economic power through centralized control of 
banks; and to subject the business and affairs of bank holding companies to the 
same type of examination and regulation as the banks which they control." 


New bank holding companies would need the prior approval of the Board. 

Established holding companies could not expand into other states. 

Nonbanking interests would have to be sold within two years of enactment. 

Investment by a subsidiary in securities of the holding company (or 
acceptance of such securities as collateral) would be outlawed. 


An identical bill has been introduced in the Upper House by Sen. Capehart 
(Re, Ind.)....President Eisenhower has nominated an expert on agriculture to 
fill a vacancy on the Reserve Board. He is Charles N. Shepardson of Texas. 
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A Bank Is Known By The Correspondents It Keeps 
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Consolidations Change Things . . . 


. .. But not necessarily for the better, says the author. Out of 350 companies 
examined by his organization, only 12 proved to be what a cursory exami- 
nation had indicated they were. The others showed peculiarities which, while 
not reflected in the balance sheet, would have had a vital bearing on their 


value to anyone contemplating their purchase. It is the purpose of this article 
to point out a few of them. 


By JOHN A. PATTON 


President, John A. Patton Management Engineers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


managements across the coun- 

try for improved efficiency and 
greater diversification portends a 
growing number of consolidations, 
amalgamations, mergers, and ac- 
quisitions. Competitive pressures 
have combined with mounting costs 
to create a keen awareness of the 
desirability of a fuller use of pro- 
ductive facilities, greater stability 
of employment, and broader mar- 
kets; and the adoption of one or 
more of these courses has come to 
be accepted by many as the most 
readily available and feasible means 
of achieving the ends desired. 


But one or more of the principals 
who have figured in many of the 
mergers that have already taken 
place, along with their bankers, 
have learned the hard way that 
the advantages thought to be pres- 
ent in such an arrangement may be 
found to be conspicuously absent 
when all the factors involved have 
had an opportunity to assert them- 
selves. For many of these factors do 
not appear in the balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements of the 
companies concerned. They lie deep 
beneath the surface, and comprise, 
for the most part, considerations 
that it is hard to lay hold of and 
weigh. 

It has been our observation that 


y= CONTINUING quest of business 


much of the trouble that has grown 
out of ill-considered acquisitions 
could have been prevented by the 
bankers who were almost invari- 
ably consulted at one stage or 
another of the negotiations. Par- 
ticularly is this true of situations in 
which the use of bank credit played 
a part. It therefore seems especially 
appropriate to consider with the 
readers of BANKERS MONTHLY a few 
of the pitfalls to be guarded against 
in any such negotiations in which 
they may become involved, whether 
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it be as a creditor or as financial 
advisor. 

Perhaps the most obvious and 
frequently recurring influence lead- 
ing to the acquisition of one com- 
pany by another is the desire of the 
latter to make fuller, hence more 
efficient, use of its production facili- 
ties. Utilization of equipment at 100 
per cent of capacity would, on the 
face of it, be regarded as a vast 
improvement over an_ operation 
calling for the use of only 60 per 
cent of that capacity. Along with 
the anticipated reduction in unit 
costs, however, must be considered 
the fact that customer service would 
suffer by reason of the loss of a 40 
per cent stand-by capacity. 

A case in point is that of a com- 
pany which had operated quite con- 
sistently at 60 per cent of rated 
capacity and was handling its busi- 
ness with relative ease. Because of 
this reserve capacity, it established 
a good reputation for prompt de- 
livery and dependable service. This 
resulted, in turn, in a good volume 
of business at prices that assured 
a satisfactory profit. The company 
was bought by a distant concern 
with a similar product with a view 
to serving the market of both com- 
panies with the single production 
facility. 

It had been assumed for purposes 
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of arriving at a fair price for the 
company acquired, that a contem- 
plated operation at 100 per cent of 
capacity would result in a com- 
mensurate increase in profits, but 
that assumption proved to be com- 
pletely erroneous. It was found that 
in order to maintain the higher rate 
of production, there would have to 
be a substantial backlog of orders. 
Deliveries were delayed and service 
was impaired, with the result that 
the business that had been built by 
service was destroyed by volume. 

In another instance, machine out- 
put per hour was averaging 130 per 
cent of normal, an achievement 
which was due in part to good over- 
all management, but more par- 
ticularly to an effective wage 
incentive plan. This fact alone ac- 
counted for the low unit costs which 
were a major contributing factor 
to a rosy earnings picture. Labor 
cost had been minimized, and the 
burden of fixed costs was dis- 
tributed over a relatively large 
number of units. In fact, while labor 
rates and material unit costs had 
gone up in the previous five years, 
price adjustments had not followed 
because the increased production 
had provided off-setting cost reduc- 
tions. 
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CHART NO. 1 


The influence of this condition on 
the profitability of a given operation 
is illustrated by Chart 1. The plant 
in question will operate at a loss 
even though it is producing at 100 
per cent efficiency, unless prices are 
revised or fixed costs are drastically 
reduced. Since such changes are not 
too readily achieved, this plant faces 
the unenviable and perhaps impos- 
sible task of continuing to operate 
at a record level of operating effi- 
ciency. It is a poor bargain, not- 
withstanding the current 10 per 
cent profit on net sales. This is an 
exceptional case, to be sure, but it 
clearly demonstrates that labor 
productivity strongly influences 
present and future sales volume, 
particularly when fixed cost or 
labor cost accounts for a substantial 
part of total unit costs. 


Must Weigh Human Factors 


Any projection of a contemplated 
consolidation of physical properties 
under a single ownership must 
give full consideration to the hu- 
man factors involved, as well. A 
change at the executive level could 
mean changed policies affecting 
both customer and employee rela- 
tions, with considerable resulting 
impact upon volume and _ profits. 


Any departure from _ previously 
established attitudes as between 
customers, on the one hand, and 
the various categories of personnel, 
on the other, should therefore be 
carefully explored. 

Domination of an organization by 
a single individual is, of course, a 
danger signal. A too high average 
age points to a situation in which 
satisfaction with past accomplish- 
ment, rather than a desire for fu- 
ture attainment, predominates. It 
points, moreover, to a dispropor- 
tionate number of relatively early 
retirements, and if that condition 
is found to obtain, the availability 
and qualifications of replacement 
material should be carefully in- 
vestigated. 

Generally speaking, labor costs 
in a small company tend to increase 
when it is absorbed by a larger one. 
The experience of companies that 
have taken over three or four going 
operations indicates that the smaller 
companies involved will probably 
lose a substantial portion of the 
competitive advantage they had 
previously enjoyed as far as labor 
costs are concerned. For one thing, 
the local owner-operator may have 
been able, by reason of his close 
personal association with his em- 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN UNIFORM 
...at terminals abroad! 


At principal docksides, airports, and rail terminals 
abroad, American Express’ uniformed interpreters help 
your customers with passports, visas, and travel regu- 
lations. Just another American Express Service ...and 
another reason why American Express Travelers Cheques 
sales reached an all-time high in 1954. 


Additional services include: 


e Instant Acceptance—with no questions asked! 

e On-the-Spot Refunds—in case of loss or theft! 

e Exchange of Travelers Cheques—without charge! 
e Travel Information—throughout the free world! 
e Mail Service—at all American Express offices! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE FOR YOU 
BY DOING MORE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 
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ployees, to maintain a non-union 
plant, and the consolidation might 
readily destroy that relationship. In 
any event, if there are two wage 
levels in a single organization, there 
is strong likelihood that the higher 
will prevail throughout. 

Specialization in two or more 
lines which are brought together 
under a single management contain 
a triple threat. Diversification of 
product calls for diversification in 
production skills, in management, in 
knowledge of markets, and in sales 
techniques. 

It is most important to consider 
in any appraisal of anticipated pro- 
ductive efficiency whether the work 
habits of the employees in question 
are so firmly entrenched that con- 
templated changes in method or 
procedure are likely to become a 
major problem. It is not unusual for 
a company to discover that opera- 
tors who are accustomed to pro- 
ducing parts to extremely close 
tolerances will follow the same 
working habits where only com- 
mercial tolerances are required. 
Certain successful aircraft suppliers 
have been compelled to abandon 
attempts to produce consumer 





of competitive goods needing rough 
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Percent 
of Total Total $ $ Volume No. Accounts Total No. 
Volume Volume Per 20% Per 20% $ Volume Accounts 
73 
100 685,485 - 
$137,326 
50 
80 548, 305 
$137,326 50 
60 411,227 
0 
40 30 
$137,326 -20 
20 137,326 
-10 
$137,326 
0 0 









goods, or to set up separate manu- 
facturing facilities for that purpose, 
simply because the manufacturing 
habits and customs required to pro- 
duce to rigid specifications could not 
be readily adapted to the production 


Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1954 year-end reports of a group 


ot outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New Yorx - San Francisco - Cuicaco - Los ANGELES - 


Boston - 


SPRINGFIELD * 
Lovisvitte + Derroit - 


SACRAMENTO + FRESNO + 


PHILADELPHIA * PirtsBURGH * 
MINNEAPOLIS - 


San Jose > 


SEaTTLe + Portianp 
CLEVELAND * INDIANAPOLIS 
SPOKANE 


* OAKLAND F.uREKA 


PASADENA * 


San Ditco 








CHART NO. 2 





tolerances and lots of quantity at 
low cost. 

It is equally difficult to convert 
habits developed in the course of 
years devoted to rough work to the 
needs of close work—as many a 
manufacturer who _ shut off his 
peacetime operation to go into war 
work will testify. 

In the consideration of any con- 
solidation which is to be undertaken 
primarily as a means of reducing 
costs, it is, of course, important to 
ascertain the facts regarding the 
man-hour productivity of the busi- 
ness in question, as well as its pre- 
vailing wage scale. There are 
communities in which it is almost 
impossible to obtain a normal day’s 
work for a day’s pay. A low wage 
scale may be reflected in relatively 
low costs, but that is by no means 
always the case. It is difficult in 
some communities to avoid employ- 
ment of personnel that knows little 
or nothing about good job practices, 
whose every move must be super- 
vised, and whose general labor pace 
is unusually slow. 

Some industrial communities, 
moreover, suffer from severe re- 
strictions that are arbitrarily im- 
posed on productivity. Wage 
incentive plans and measured day- 
work are sometimes ruled out en- 
tirely, with the result that labor 
costs are rigidly fixed at a dispro- 
portionately high level. Inordinately 
high piece rates have had the same 
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effect, even to the point of causing 
plants to cease business. 


New management of the right 
kind may well bring about some 
improvement in these situations, 
but it is likely to prove to be a 
slow process, and the buyer must 
be prepared to wait it out for a 
period of years, if necessary. 


Since so many personal consid- 
erations are involved in selling, a 
projection of sales under altered 
circumstances is very necessary, 
however difficult it may prove to 
be. The “jokers” must be found, 
special sales characteristics ex- 
amined, and the market itself care- 
fully analyzed if the sales aspects 
of a contemplated acquisition are 
to be properly judged. Surface in- 
dications may tell little or nothing 
about conditions that may be either 


quite dangerous or highly advan- 
tageous. 


If a “buy-out” is contemplated, 
it is particularly important to as- 
certain whether the market for the 
products of the concern whose pur- 
chase is under consideration con- 
sists of many small or a few large 
customers. We have observed sev- 
eral consolidations by purchase in 
which an unduly concentrated mar- 
ket has given rise to severe sales 
difficulties, caused in several in- 
stances by the loss of a single cus- 
tomer. The two accounts represent- 
ing 40 per cent of the company’s 
business as illustrated by Chart 2, 
would have to be regarded, in most 
instances, as a point of weakness. 

It was known that the prevailing 
sales volume of a certain company 
was returning a fair profit, but only 
six accounts, representing eight per 
cent of the customers, accounted for 
60 per cent of that volume. Equally 
significant was the fact that the 
smaller accounts yielded a very low 
percentage of profit on sales because 
of the higher service, production 
and transportation costs involved in 
handling small orders. 

A close study of these six ac- 
counts which included a thorough- 
going examination of the salesmen 
serving them, revealed that they 
were more important to the com- 
pany, earnings-wise, than any other 
one factor. It was ascertained that 
two of the accounts would have been 
lost if the consolidation had been 
consummated, and that the loss of 
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this business would have spelled the 
difference between a_ profitable 
operation and something quite the 
opposite. 


To cite another case in point, a 
manufacturer of medium size with 
a specialized industrial line dis- 
tributes his product through four 
major outlets. As the management 
is aware, these outlets constitute 
the company’s only practical chan- 
nel of distribution and are vitally 
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necessary to the maintenance of a 
satisfactory volume of sales. While 
the company does not lead the field 
in sales volume, it has managed 
to turn out a good product in sub- 
stantial volume at a satisfactory 
profit. Personal relationships be- 
tween the manufacturer and dis- 
tributors are excellent. 

The weakness in this situation 
lies in the fact that 30 per cent of 
the total sales of the company are 


Yesterday’s losses can be insured now! 


Indemnity’s new excess Bankers’ Blanket Bond insurance provides 
catastrophe protection for discovered losses in excess of a specified under- 
lying amount. It applies whether the losses occurred before the bond 


was written or while it is in force. 


If you like, you can buy this new coverage to provide excess protec- 
tion on employee dishonesty only. And it is available at reduced, low rates. 


Get all the details on this new, money-saving Blanket Coverage from 
your Indemnity Company Agent. He will be glad to show you how easily 
it can be fitted into your present insurance program. 


Protect what you have© 





Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
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Micro-Twin—the modern 
way to save time, save 
space and protect records. 


Checks, statements and other documents 
can be hand-fed quickly and easily. With 
the Acro-Feeder, rapid automatic feeding 
of mixed documents is now possible. 


e hae OF Soe od 
The Micro-Twin’s 37 to 1 reduction camera 
records documents as wide as eleven inches 
on just half the 16mm film width. This means 
real film economy. 





Belle Howell Bu rroughs 
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Both microfilming recorder and reader combined in a single compact unit at less than the usual 
price of a recorder alone! And film, processing, and postage cost for 66 checks is just one red cent! 


The well-known secret of* profitable business is 
thrift. That means time saving, space saving, cost 
saving. More and more bankers are discovering 
the Micro-Twin gives all these—and more. 

The Micro-Twin is a unique unit combining both 
microfilming recorder and reader. It is as easy to 
use as a box camera. An exclusive indexing meter, 
film speed indicator, copy classification indicator, 






Even in bright daylight, the Micro-Twin 
reading screen produces a brilliant, sharp 
image. Facsimile prints can be made in 
minutes, without a darkroom. 
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and modern protection features, make the Micro- 
Twin easy to operate and virtually foolproof. 


A single lens does both recording and reading. 
Documents can be recorded in two ways—only 
one side of documents printed down one half of 
the film and up the other, or both sides of each 
document printed side by side simultaneously on 
the full film width. Full-size facsimile prints can 
be produced quickly and easily direct from micro- 
film in the reader. 


Optional equipment, such as the Acro-Feeder, 
matching stand, and work organizer, enable you 
practically to design the Micro-Twin to fit your 
exact microfilming requirements. This means that 
you do not pay for equipment you do not need. 


Whether your bank is large or small, the Micro- 
Twin can improve your record-keeping and stor- 
ing—and at the lowest possible cost. Our nearby 
branch will be glad to give you all the details 
without obligation to you. Telephone today. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever theres business there’ 


Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trade-marks 














made through one distributor, an 
organization whose contract with 
another manufacturer calls for the 
exclusive handling of a competitive 
line. This peculiar condition has 
existed for many years. Largely be- 
cause of friendships between those 
involved in this triangle, a gentle- 
men’s agreement exists and the ex- 
clusive rights are not exercised. 

With the company under its 
present management, these condi- 
tions are undesirable, but not in- 
tolerable, as earnings have been 
unusually good over a long period. 
The situation would look radically 
different, however, if one of these 
distributor outlets should drop out 
of the picture; and that might read- 
ily occur if (1) changes were made 
in top personnel of either the manu- 
facturer, his competitor, or the dis- 
tributor, or (2) a more competitive 
sales policy were adopted by the 
manufacturer, upsetting this lais- 
sez-faire relationship. 


If it is sought by means of a con- 
solidation to broaden the market for 
products of one of the parties to the 
arrangement by eliminating the 
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competitive products of the other, 
it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that the prudent customer 
ordinarily seeks to protect his 
sources of supply of a given item by 
dividing his business among two or 
more producers. If, therefore, two 
or more manufacturers figuring in 
a consolidation are found to share 
the business of the same customers 
to any considerable extent, it may 
be assumed that those customers 
will take immediate steps to replace 
the competitive source thus lost to 
them. 


Invention Speeds Obsolescence 


The greatly accelerated pace of 
invention is causing obsolescence to 
occur at a commensurate rate, and 
this has been found to be a factor 
of considerable importance in in- 
stallations of equipment only a year 
old. This is true in varying degrees 
of equipment used in the printing, 
metal working, paper converting, 
chemical processing, and other in- 
dustries. Since. these changes are, 
for all practical purposes, unpre- 
dictable, the probable impact of any 





possible deterioration of the com- 
petitive position of the company in 
question through obsolescence must 
be fully considered. 

The relative importance of ob- 
solescence varies with the nature 
of the business involved. In en- 
velope manufacture, for example, 
recent improvements in the equip- 
ment available have stepped up 
considerably the rate of production 
per machine hour; but this greater 
speed will be reflected in lower 
costs only on runs of 60,000 or more. 
The older equipment, because of 
shorter setup time and cost, can 
handle the smaller runs more effi- 
ciently than the new. Order sizes 
accordingly have an _ important 
bearing on the impact of obsoles- 
cence in this instance. 

Companies finding themselves 
under the necessity of acquiring 
additional production facilities are 
too often prone to feel that the only 
course open to them is to purchase 
an existing plant, but all other 
available alternatives should be 
fully investigated. It may be that 


(Continued on page 39) 


RIPP-& CO., INC. 


URNPIKE AND BRIDGE BONDS 


HAnover 2-5252 
NY 1-2030 


CURRENT OFFERINGS — YIELDS— CALL FEATURES 


Issue 


Maine Turnpike Authority 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 
Mystic River Bridge Authority (Mass.) 2% 
Mackinac Bridge Authority (Michigan) 4 1 


Chicago, Calumet Skyway 


Florida State Improvement Commission 3% 


Lower Tampa Bay Bridge 
Indiana Toll Road Commission 


Maryland Bridge & Tunnel Revenue 3 
Mississippi River Bridge Authority 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
New York State Thruway Authority 


Ohio Turnpike Commission 


Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 


Virginia Toll Revenue 
*Prices as of February 15, 1955. 


First Call 
(as a whole) 


Coupon 
Rate Maturity Date @ 


4 1/1/89 ~—-:1/1/58 
3.30 5/1/94 5/1/62 
3/1/80 3/1/55 
1/94 7/1/55 
3% 1/1/95 1/1/65 
9/1/81 9/1/57 


3% 1/1/94 
10/1/94 
3.60 11/1/94 
3% 1/1/85 
3% 7/1/88 
3.10 7/1/94 
3% 6/1/92 
3.10 6/1/93 
3 9/1/94 


1/1/62 
10/1/62 
11/1/64 

1/1/60 

7/1/58 

7/1/60 

6/1/59 

6/1/59 

9/1/59 


Approx. 
Current Yield 
Offering to 
Price Price* 


104 106 


Approx. 
Yield to 
Ist Call 
Maturity Date 


3.69 3.14 
103 103% 3.13 3.09 
103 104 392.65 — 
108 100% 3.97 23.02 
104 103% 3.20 3.26 
103% 105 3.46 3.03 


2.74 
2.62 
3.14 


103 107% 3.17 
103% 105% 2.77 
105 107% 3.26 
103 107% 2.87 
103% 107 3.04 
103% 105% 2.88 
103 106 =2.98 
103 104% 2.90 
105 98% 3.07 


We welcome your inquiries on the above and all other Tax-exempt Bonds. 


We believe the information contained herein is correct but we do not guarantee its accuracy. All prices and yields are subject to change without notice. 
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Bond prices are feeling the effects of less-expansive--almost restrictive-- 
credit actions by the money authorities in Washington. 


The longer maturities have been under pressure from the new Treasury 3s, 
the Humphrey 3%s, for example, off more than 2 points since the refunding. 
The Fed has been a seller of bills, net,though in moderate amounts. 

Free reserves of member banks total less than $300 million, 
an average last year of about $650 million. 


with 
compared with 


Chances of a significant price recovery this month are rather slim. For one 
thing, with speculation still very much in evidence, the authorities are not 


likely to reverse their present attitude. For another, the calendar of impending 


corporate and tax-exempt offerings is a bit awesome, and hardly conducive to 
higher prices. 


Topping the new-issue calendar are $400 million Illinois Toll Road bonds. 
This--the grand-daddy of all tax-exempt offerings--is scheduled to reach the 
market after a two-month delay. 


Other revenues on the docket are $74 million Florida Turnpike bonds and 
$30 million New Jersey 'Pikes. 


General obligations imminent include $15 million Hempstead & N. Hempstead 
(N.Y.) HSD bonds, $15 million Houston ISD bonds and $20 million South Carolinas. 

The two private turnpike issues--$137 million Texas and $46 million 
Houston--originally scheduled for late last month have been rostponed. 


unique corporations are set up as non-profit public utilities. 
would not now be suitable for banks.) 
million Connecticut Expressways. 


Sam 
(These 
Their obligations 
Also in the postponed category are $100 


Corporates slated for March marketing include $250 million GMAC debs., 
$60 million Union Oil of Cal. debs. and $50 million Pacific Gas & Elec. bonds. 
Also of note are $25 million May Dept. Store debs. and $18 million Arkansas 
Power & Light bonds. 

Add_to that the $328 million General Motors rights offering now in the 
homestretch. Many institutional investors hold GM in their portfolios, 


of them seem to be exercising their rights. This, 
stock offering of all time. 


New York shares last fall.) 


and most 
of course, is the largest 
(Previous top: $131 million National City Bank of 


The banking industry, by the way, now is perhaps the most prolific of all 
(save the hope-and-prayer uranium industry) in selling new shares. Since the 
first of the year, seven major banks and two bank holding companies have offered 
rights to stockholders. 


Outlook is for more of the same--probably much more. 


Reflecting the lower price ideas on new merchandise were last month's 
$25 million Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Baltimore debs., which were priced 
to yield 3.125 per cent, and $16 million Kansas City Power & Light bonds, which 
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were priced to yield 3.12 per cent. Last October, a comparable issue sold on 
a 2.97 basis. 
An offering of $17 million Texas Electric Service bonds last month was 


priced to yield 3.14 per cent, 12 basis points above a utility financing of the 
same rating last December. 


More than $1.9 billion of the new Treasury 3s were accepted in exchange 
for the called 2 7/8s. 

Reported Treasury Secretary Humphrey: "The banks, the Government security 
dealers, and the entire financial community gave magnificent cooperation in 
supporting the $15 billion refunding operation. The successful placing, 
especially of (the 3s,) in the three days in which the subscription books were 
open was a substantial achievement. (It) required a volume of market transactions 
in Government securities of about $2%-billion-a-day during the time of the 
exchange." 


The operation lengthened the average maturity of the marketable debt from 
4-years-and-2-months to 4-years-and-9-months. 


The stock market had a variety of news to ponder last month. Much of it 
normally would be considered bearish. Items:,the political shake-up in Russia; 
further evidences of the Fed-Treasury "shift in policy emphasis," and a sharp 
break in the London stock market caused by the boost in the British bank rate 
from 3% to 4% per cent. 

The market's performance in the wake of these developments has been rather 
impressive. Particularly so the recent action of the rails which have been 
responding to generally improved earnings reports. 

Blue chips, however, have been lagging behind a number of more speculative 
issues (e.ge, aircrafts); and brokers’ loans continue to rise. 


Most institutional investors, under the circumstances, seem to have adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude. 
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Latest Month Year 


Report Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans.......cceeeee ee $2202 $22. 


2 $22.6 
eee, CO Nemes Tt (GOREN Ss 400 006s sb a000e44O5.04406 oes eseeaee Baw 235 2.0 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securitieS......ceee..- lel Rod 0.8 
UeS. Government Securities. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccscce Sok 36.6 32.3 
ree UE FO oa & 6 6 So 0:0 60 00 5s 0.5.0. 00606 KO RCee CeO OCMC SeCRECe «6OOD 8.5 Tet 


All Member Banks (in millions) 
REE GUD POMOTPORs cob oc cds nceds ccsccccescccncesecccesS BBE $ 
perrowings Gt Federal Reserve BankS. .icceceiccccvcccsscesccscsce BIS 

Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (3%S of 1978-83). .ccceccrecccccceese 2088 2.81 2.79 
Best quality corporate bonds (Moody'S) .cccccccccccceveccccccee 2099 2.92 2.92 
Lower-medium grade corporate bonds (Moody'S) .cceccccccccccveee S047 3.45 3.58 
High-grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor's)...sseeesessseee 2e4l 2.40 2.37 

SEC Common Stock Series (1939--100) 
EE er eee re ee ee ee ee es, 269.6 203.5 
MEMUTACCUPING==GUTADLE GG0GS . oc ccdccecccrvcseseccovsescsecesscovcdobe?l 305.6 205.4 
Manufacturing=--non<durable f00dS.ccccccscccccccccccccccsccccce ede? 342.0 261.1 
can eb eek nSee bode Sb06SSE0 OS 600004 604000000 00 ened 283.5 212.5 
WRALAC Yn cccccccccccccceccocccccceccccecesescccccceccocscccccec el eS 146.2 129.2 
BEOGG, SAMONCS, GUA SEPVLOO 6 <0.6.0é6i0.060 0100646 04010000600 e0e0seeelOoO 269.4 215.3 


NDR s aig wielded) O15 a Rid S106 BIA OOM EO Kb WAR A WOE s 4S b OU 6S oe SL. 7 254.3 
Bank stocks (Merrill Lynch index)...cccccccccccccccccccscccccseei ded 268.1 211.7 
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DRAFT OF NEW ILLINOIS BANKING ACT COMPLETED 


State Auditor Orville E. Hodge 
announced last month that a com- 
mittee jointly sponsored by his of- 
fice and the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation has completed work on the 
draft of a proposed new Banking 
Act for the State of Illinois, and 
that it will shortly be introduced 
as a bill in the Illinois legislature. 


Hodge’s announcement came after 
the executive committee and the 
council of administration of the Il- 
linois Bankers Association, meeting 
in Chicago, had signified their ap- 
proval of the various provisions in 
the proposed new Act. 


The committee that drafted the 
new Act was composed of thirty 
bankers, from large and small banks 
all over the state, who have been at 
work on the project for more than a 
year. Hodge and Robert C. Barker, 
vice president of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, have 
served as co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee. 

The new Act, if adopted, would 
retain the philosophy of the existing 
law, which has been in effect with 
several modifications since 1888. 
The new Act, however, would 
eliminate several weaknesses in the 
present Act and in general modern- 
ize and reorganize it. 

The proposed changes are prin- 
cipally in the area of supervision of 
banks by the State Auditor. Under 
the new Act, the Auditor’s respon- 
sibilities and authority would be 
clearly defined, and he would be 
given the power to curb unsound 
banking practices in a bank before 
the bank actually came to the point 
of going into receivership. 

The Auditor’s action in such a 
case would be subject to circuit 
court approval, thus insuring the 
legality of such a move and afford- 
ing the bank management a prompt 
opportunity to challenge the Audi- 
tor’s action. 


Among the other’ proposed 
changes in the present Act would 
be provisions permitting the Audi- 
tor to review the character of the 
proposed management of a new 
bank before authorizing its forma- 
tion, and allowing him to deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in the case of 
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a bank which has closed so that de- 
positors may promptly receive 
F.D.LC. coverage of their funds. 
The proposed Act also introduces 
provisions for a bank to issue pre- 
ferred stock, and to permit the 
merger of an Illinois trust company 
into a state bank. In addition, it 
would enable banks to follow a 
number of corporate procedures 
that are available to other types of 


businesses under the Illinois Busi- 
ness Corporation Act, such as dis- 
solution procedures, establishment 
of a record date for dividend pay- 
ments, and other procedures. 

If approved by the legislature, the 
Act would next be submitted to the 
citizens of the state in a general 
election, as specified in the state 
Constitution provisions dealing with 
banking legislation. 


Do You Bank on 


Your Investment Dealer... 


...to keep you personally informed on all that’s important 
when it comes to stocks, bonds, and institutional markets .. . 
to come up frequently with timely suggestions concerning 
buy and sell opportunities that might improve your portfolio? 


Do you want him to be as competitive as most when it comes 
to specific issues ... to be active enough as an underwriter to 
permit your participation in a wide variety of initial offerings? 


Would you like to work with an organization large —— 
to cover every major market ... to buy or sell sizable blocks 
with maximum speed and efficiency—a minimum effect on 


price? 


If qualifications like these are important to you, you may have 


an interest in some of ours. 


Last year, for instance, we managed to be of particular service to 
hundreds of banks in all parts of the country. 


Perhaps because our 112 offices from coast to coast are con- 
stantly linked by 85,000 miles of private wire—-can always 
provide us with up to the minute, on the spot coverage of 
every major market . 


Perhaps because we took part as underwriters in some 335 
different corporate and municipal issues . . . could offer 
everything from short-term maturities to convertible pre- 
ferreds, from an interest in turnpikes to blocks of common in 
“chains” . 


And perhaps because our Trading Department is 75 or 80 
strong .. . deals each year in 10,000 to 15,000 issues .. . can 
always contact more than 1200 account executives with thou- 
sands of individual and institutional contacts to help find 
the most attractive market for a given security. 


If you ever feel that these services and facilities might be use- 
ful to you, may | promise my prompt, personal, and confidential 
attention. 


Mr. R. J. Cuvat, Manager, Institutional Department 


MERRILLLYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Should the Retiree Buy a Business 2 





Pitfalls of every kind await the retiree who seeks to supplement his income by 
purchasing or establishing himself in a business enterprise, unless he is ade- 
quately supplied with capital and has had some training and experience in the 
field he is entering. Retirees everywhere stand in great need of business coun- 
sel, and the country’s banks can do much toward supplying it. 


By COMER J. KIMBALL* 


Chairman of the Board, First National Bank, 
Miami, Fla. 


ECAUSE RETIREMENT plans made 
B 15 years ago have in many in- 

stances been rendered un- 
workable by the steady rise in liv- 
ing costs that has since taken place, 
a large number of today’s retirees 
are seeking to supplement their in- 
come by going into business. Since 
a great many of them resolve, at 
the same time, to make that busi- 
ness a Florida enterprise, the prob- 
lems to which this trend has given 
rise are particularly acute in our 
state. 


These problems, as might be sur- 
mised, grow out of the fact that 
one can set himself up in business 
only by making a capital invest- 
ment of one kind or another, and 
the record clearly indicates that 
far too many of the investments 
thus made have been very poorly 
considered. Since Florida has some 
400,000 persons over 60 years of 
age, and their number is steadily 
increasing, the wisdom with which 
this age group handles its capital 
resources is a matter of vital con- 
cern to all of us. 

It is of special importance to re- 
member for present purposes that 
this problem is not Florida’s alone, 
but that it is present wherever there 
is a retiree who finds himself under 
the necessity of augmenting his in- 
come, whether he decides to remain 
in the community of his previous 
employment or to migrate to some 
other state in his quest for a busi- 
ness or a job that will meet his 
needs. 

I don’t mean to imply that self- 


*Mr. Kimball is also president of the Florida 
Bankers Association. 
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1900* 


TOTAL LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Male Workers, Age 40 


I in Retirement 





3 
\ y in Labor Force 


ATES OLPART MENT OF Lasen 


2008 STaTrstiCs 


A Growing Problem 





“Studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in 1900 
a 40-year old white male could expect to live an additional 
twenty-eight years—that he could expect to remain in the 
labor force to age 64.5 years—and anticipate slightly more than 
three years in retirement. The span of retirement had nearly 


doubled between 1900 and 1940.. 


gap ... seems likely.” 


.a continued widening of this 


*From an address by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 


of Labor, at Fourth Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology. 


p. 26. 
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Let these specialists 
provide the information 
you need! 





In making commercial loans, you naturally want the specialists who, through years of close contact with 
S y y f Si ) 


most pertinent, upto- date information available to their particular industrial fields, have an intensive 


help you reach sound decisions. That's where we can knowledge and understanding of them. 


help you. The man from The First can put you in The services of these Divisional officers are avail- 
touch with the greatest body of specialized informa- 


able to our correspondents through our Division F 
tion in the field. 


— whose responsibility it is to bring this specialized 


Thanks to our Divisional Organization, the lending 
officers of The First can provide you with intimate, 
firsthand knowledge about current trends, problems 
and markets in all industries. 

You see, our Commercial Department is composed 
of 10 Divisions, each serving a small group of spe- 
cific industries. The officers in each Division are 


knowledge to you. 

This is just one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over the advantages of a correspondent 
relationship with us, just write, wire or phone us 
today. A man from The First will call on you at 


your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. ForGAN, Vice-Chairman 


Huco A. ANpERSON, Vice-President 


Guy C. Kippoo, Vice-President 


Homer J. Livineston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Gay orp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Save 
up to 
10% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 









































Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 




















Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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employment is the only course open 
to retirees coming to Florida. The 
growing diversification of business 
throughout the state is steadily 
creating new employment oppor- 


| tunities, and promises to take up 
| much of the existing slack in avail- 


able manpower. This trend, along 
with the aging of the population as 
a whole at the national level, is 
creating a widening interest on the 
part of business and industry in the 
employment of older persons. This 
interest will serve increasingly to 
bring about the adoption of meas- 
ures, programs and_ techniques 
throughout business and industry 
that will enable our retirees to con- 
tinue to contribute as best they 
may to the economic and social wel- 
fare of the communities of which 
they are a part. a 


In 1890 some 68 per cent of the 
male population of the United States 
over 65 years of age was gainfully 
employed. That ratio declined 
steadily until it reached 42 per 


| cent in 1940, and, due largely to the 
| influence of World War II, it has 
| since continued at substantially the 


same level. There has developed, 
moreover, an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the special qualifications 
possessed by older persons of either 
sex by reason of their long experi- 
ence and proved reliability. Spe- 
cialized experience can be acquired 
only with the passing of time, and 
there has been an increasing ten- 
dency to retain employees of long 
standing with good records well 
beyond the normally accepted re- 
tirement age. 


Our bank has found it distinctly 
advantageous to make good use of 
such specialized experience by en- 
gaging the services of two retirees. 
The first was George Fleischer who 
joined our staff in November, 1953, 
after nearly 32 years of employ- 
ment at the Chase National Bank of 
New York. At the time of his re- 
tirement in August, 1953, he was 
serving as purchasing agent, with 
the title of assistant cashier, and he 
is now doing the buying for the 


| First National Bank of Miami. 


Jay Knox, was formerly trust 


| officer and administrative head of 
| the trust department at the First 


| charge of trust investments. Follow- 


Camden National Bank and Trust 
Company, where he was also in 








GEORGE FLEISCHER 


ing his retirement after 24 years of 
service with that bank, he was em- 
ployed by us in March of last year, 
as assistant trust investment officer. 


Want to Be Own Boss 


But the thought of achieving a 
self-employed: status still seems to 
be uppermost in the minds of many 
retirees who move to Florida. Espe- 
cially is this true of those who have 
come from the larger companies 
whose rules prescribe mandatory 
retirement for employees as they 
reach the ages of 60 to 65. They 
envisage a degree of independence 
and freedom of action that seems 
especially attractive against a back- 
ground of many years of employ- 
ment by others. And because they 
want so much to be their own boss, 
a chance interest in some particular 
business too often causes them to 
enter fields for which they are 
completely unqualified by either 
training or experience. 


Thus, the retired steelworker 
wants to start a retail dry goods 
shop, a retired tool and die maker 
wants to raise and sell oranges by 
the roadside, or a retired govern- 


“SALESMAN WANTED = 
Are you now calling on banks? If so, present 
the advertising mot series, ‘The Story of Bank- 
ing’, to your banker contacts. Experts think the 
Excellent sales. 
High commission. Write Dick Fowler & Associ- 
ates, Advertising, Zook Bidg., 431 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, Colo."’ 


series finest they have seen. 
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The standard 5' length bank counter installation used at the Groton Bank & Trust Co., can be easily rearranged. 





Another Bank Turns to Remington Rand for Efficient 
Layout and Operating Equipment 


The Groton Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Groton, Conn., made a 
complete survey of sources of 
equipment and furnishings for 
the banking field. As a result, 
Remington Rand was chosen to 
supply complete counter installa- 
tions, office furniture, insulated 
cabinets and ledger desks, and 


Point-Of-Use Protection 
For Security and Accessibility 


Signature and ledger cards are 
housed in a new style Safe- 
Ledger Desk of 4,000 account 
capacity, which gives protection 
against fire for two hours. (Circle 
SC642.) 

In addition, on one side of the 
Checking Account Bookkeeping 
Machine is the Safe-Ledger File 
for ledger cards, on the other side 
the Safe-Check File unit for fil- 
ing checks — both certified insu- 
lated equipment. 

Remington Rand also supplied 
Groton with many other types of 
filing and indexing equipment, 
tor example, the Variadex index 
system for signature cards, cor- 
respondence and credit files. This 
system permits unlimited file ex- 
pansion without waste. 
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the most efficient index systems. 
Mr. Charles E. Kendall, Treas- 
urer, says “Remington Rand 
studied our requirements and 
made recommendations which we 
adopted. Our subsequent experi- 
ence has indicated that these 
recommendations were sound.” 
“The counter is of the standard 


ak a 






Case a 
The two executive desks in the fore- 
ground have an overhang, which makes 
them ideal for customer contacts. 


YOUR EQUIPMENT NEEDS 


Whether you are considering 
building a new office or branch, or 
remodeling your present facili- 
ties, we can undoubtedly be of 
some help. Remington Rand can 
supply standard equipment that 
can be adapted to the specific re- 
quirements of any bank. What- 
ever your needs, get our recom- 
mendations (no obligation). 


type, (Circle X1440) consisting 
of six, five-foot teller stations — 
three for the commercial tellers 
and one each for savings teller, 
note teller and miscellaneous use, 
respectively. We have already re- 
arranged these flexible and inter- 
changeable units and can easily 
do so again as often as neces- 
sary.” (For Groton Case History 
—Circle CH972). 
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Room 1347, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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ment clerk decides to sell souvenirs 
to tourists. Each of these enter- 
prises requires only a modicum of 
capital, and they are marked prin- 
cipally by the fact that the retirees 
involved are engaging in types of 
business that are completely foreign 
to their experience. This, then, 
must be pointed out as one of 
Florida’s biggest retirement prob- 
lems: that of suiting the business 
enterprise to the past experience or 
basic abilities of the retiree, and 
to the capital resources readily 
available to him.* 

Many persons, of course, retire to 
Florida before they have arrived at 
the mandatory age of 65, leaving 
jobs, selling businesses, or retiring 
from professions at ages ranging 
upward from 45. To the extent that 
these younger retirees enter into 
businesses which they are poorly 
equipped to handle, either as re- 
gards experience or the availability 
of adequate capital, they are part of 
the problem, and what is said here 
applies to all retirees, regardless of 
age. It goes without saying that 
age, generally speaking, adds to the 
difficulty of the problems encoun- 
tered by retirees, and we are 
primarily concerned here with the 
situation confronting those of more 
advanced years. 

It is too often the case that the 
retiree chooses to make an ill ad- 
vised investment in a_ business 
enterprise because it sounds simple. 
It may well appear at the outset to 
require very little capital, and only 
as much time as he might want to 
give it. Thus, if he does not feel 
like expanding, he is apparently 
under no necessity of putting more 
capital into the business; and if he 
does not feel like venturing to make 
a great success of it, he will be 
spared the risk of suffering a great 
failure. 

This casual air with which the 
retiree so often enters upon a 
business enterprise can hardly fail 
to lead to bad decisions, with the 
result that good money follows bad 


————_—_—_—_———— 


SALES POSITION WANTED 


Equipment or specialties to South- 


western banks, commission preferred, 
proven ability, well known to bankers 


and architects. 
Reply Box 100. 
(Bankers Monthly, 
Chicago 80) 


P.O. Box 7600, 
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into the venture, finally reducing 
him to the necessity of devoting all 
of his time and energy to the earn- 
ing of a scant living, if, indeed, he 
is able to do anything in that direc- 
tion. 


Choice Is Limited 


Although Florida abounds in 
business opportunities for the re- 
tired person, the circumstances of 
the individual place definite limita- 
tions upon the scope of the fields 
from which he must make a choice. 
This choice should, of course, be 
governed by the amount of capital 
and time at his disposal, the income 
needed from the venture, the loca- 
tion desired, the possibility of ex- 
pansion, trends within the industry, 
population movements, transporta- 
tion charges, building costs, and 
general business conditions. All 
of these economic factors are no 
less important because the invest- 
ment appears small, or because the 
business itself and its anticipated 
income are modest. Neglect on the 
part of the retiree to fully consider 
one or more of them may well 
spell the difference between success 
and failure, and often does. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in a study of this problem, 
lists the following pursuits as those 
in which the average person desir- 
ing to augment his income after 
retirement in Florida has the best 
chance of survival: agriculture, re- 
tail trade, finance, insurance and 





real estate, service industries, and 
limited types of manufacturing. 
Service industries, running in vari- 
ety from photographic studios to 
shoe repair shops, book stores, 
shuffle board courts and rooming 
houses, seem thus far to have met 
with the greatest favor. The older 
person has indicated, as well, a 
liking for real estate and insurance, 
and possible work as a small time 
capitalist. Many have turned to 
retail trade because they feel it is 
a relatively attractive type of busi- 
ness, and one that is easy to manage. 


The fertility of the land and 
favorable climate have induced 
Many persons, especially from 
among those coming in from the 
north, to engage in some type of 
agriculture. Light manufacturing 
has appealed to others as the best 
available source of additional earn- 
ings, with the piercing of small sea 
shells to be made into necklaces for 
the tourists trade occupying the 
bottom of the scale. 


A major problem arises out of 
the fact that the basic economic 
characteristics of the region, town, 
or industry or business under con- 
sideration is, more often than not, 
little known or understood by the 
retiree. Also to be carefully 
weighed are the impact of general 
business conditions on Florida’s 
economy, the buying habits of the 
tourist, year-around market condi- 
tions, the changing Florida business 
pattern, and economic cause and 
effect in general. All of these factors 
should be evaluated separately. 


No really adequate source of the 
information upon which the retiree 
may rely for guidance in making 
these studies and evaluations exists 
in Florida, and this deficiency is 
crying for solution. Banks every- 
where can render society a service 
of a very high order by making 
information and advice on these 
subjects freely available to retirees 
contemplating the purchase or 
establishment of a business enter- 


*For an exhaustive treatment of the economic 
problems associated with aging and retire- 
ment, the reader is referred to a report of the 
Fourth Annual Southern Conference on Geron- 
tology held at the University of Florida, in 
which Mr. Kimball participated. Copies may 
be obtained from Dr. George B. Hurff, director 
of the University’s Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, who edited the report, at $2.50 each. 
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NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


When you sell your customers these well-known checks, you are 
fencing out most money difficulties for them wherever they travel. 
National City Bank Travelers Checks are ‘International Currency” 
immediately recognized and instantly accepted, just like cash, 
the world over. Safer than cash, they are promptly refunded in full if 
lost or stolen. Start your customers on the road to happy traveling 
by selling them the travel currency carried by millions of travelers 
for over half a century. At the same time increase your earnings 
substantially you keep all the SELLING COMMISSION --% of 1%. 
Write for full details. 
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prise, whatever its location may be. 

A real problem is presented by 
those retirees who do not have the 
qualifications essential to the suc- 
cessful planning, organization and 
administration of a business enter- 
prise. They simply do not have the 
business knowledge and managerial 
ability that it takes, and their fail- 
ure to recognize their shortcomings 
in this respect will be sure to end in 
disaster. Here again, bankers are 
‘ uniquely qualified to offer helpful 
counsel. 


Motels Look Simple 

As an example of a typical enter- 
prise that has its full quota of at- 
tractions and pitfalls, I would cite 
the motel business. Many persons 
believe that the operation of a motel 
is a simple matter. It seems to be 
a very open and shut sort of thing, 
and the managerial problems ap- 
pear to be relatively small. One 
either buys a motel or sets one up on 
a likely highway, and the owner 
and his wife, with, perhaps, a little 
incidental domestic help, move in 
and take over. From there on out, 
it looks like it would be largely a 
matter of keeping house and ring- 
ing up rentals, for “tourists, after 
all, have to spend the night some 
place.” 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth today, for the old simple 
times in the motor court business 
are a thing of the past. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce study made in 
1944-45 arrived at an estimated 
cost of year-around motor courts of 
about $1,200 a room. Most recent 
estimates of construction costs put 
this figure at some $4,500 per room. 
This large increase is due in part to 
changes in specifications necessi- 
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tated in this highly “competitive 
business by the demands of an in- 
creasingly exacting tourist trade, 
and in part to higher building costs. 

Under present conditions, it ap- 
pears to be uneconomic, for the 
most part, to operate a single ten- 
room motel in those sections of our 
state that are most frequented by 
tourists. The year-around Florida 
motel would appear to require a 
minimum of fifteen rooms in order 
to operate on a really competitive 
basis, and its. competitive position, 
generally speaking, would improve 
with the addition of many more. 
So it would seem that anyone 
undertaking to establish himself in 
the motel business should have 
ready access to upwards of $75,000 
of capital. 

A competitive factor that is be- 
coming increasingly important is 
the motel chain which has been de- 
veloped somewhat along the lines 
of the Howard Johnson restaurant 
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chain. The units comprising these 
chains are exact in layout and pre- 
cise in management; and they fol- 
low a uniformly excellent pattern of 
administration in the matter of rates 
and in the provision they make 
for the comfort and convenience of 
their tourist patronage. In the face 
of such competition, the operator of 
a small, independently owned motel 
must be well fortified with capital, 
know-how, and resourcefulness in 
order to stay in business. It’s the 
story of the small independent 
grocer and the supermarket chains 
all over again—and it is perhaps 
being repeated at an even faster 
pace. 


No Chance to Recoup 


The retiree, of all people, should 
“investigate before he invests.” His 
savings, by and large, have been 
hard-won and gradually accumu- 
lated. They must see him through 
his declining years if he is to retain 
his financial independence, and it 
is highly unlikely that any invest- 
ment losses suffered by him will 
ever be regained. All of which 
makes it seem the more ironical 
that retirees find it possible to deal 
so lightly at this most critical 
period of their lives with money 
which they have acquired through 
a lifetime of effort and sacrifice. 


As previously indicated, Florida’s 
business pattern is becoming in- 
creasingly strong and_ stabilized. 
The state’s tourist business has al- 
ready become very largely non- 
seasonal, and the trend continues 
as the industrialization of its econ- 
omy proceeds apace. These develop- 
ments have had the effect of 
providing many previously non- 
existent jobs for men and women of 
all age categories, but the problems 
involved in purchasing or establish- 
ing a business remain fully as diffi- 
cult as ever. 


I would strongly recommend that 
any retired person thinking of going 
into business make a_ tentative 
selection of the area in which he 
would prefer to locate; and that he 
then live in that area for several 
months so that he may examine at 
first hand any business or busi- 
nesses found to be available in that 
location that he feels might be 
suitable to his abilities and re- 
sources. 
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Management and management 
skills are, of course, of the essence. 
They are intangible and decidedly 
hard to measure, but some effort 
must be made in that direction, and 
it is to be hoped that bankers 
throughout the country will help. 
One recommendation would be that 
a study be made of the possibility 
of making available self-question- 
naires or aptitude tests which would 
assist retirees properly to analyze 
themselves before deciding on a 
particular business venture. 


Library Would Help 


The Department of Commerce 
has issued studies of this sort, and 
they have proved to be exceedingly 
valuable. A small library of “Busi- 
ness Aids for the Retired” or some- 
thing of that general nature would 
be most helpful to retirees in the 
selection of the business best suited 
to their needs and circumstances, 
and in the operation of the business 
selected. 

It is important to remember that 
flexibility of personality and of 
business ability is often lacking in 
persons of advanced age. To com- 
pensate for this lack, there must be 
much preplanning and preguidance, 
and the problem presented is of such 
importance as to warrant an inten- 
sive effort by all business to see to 
it that these are provided. I’m con- 
fident that the bankers of Florida 
and the rest of the country may be 
relied upon to make the retiree an 
object of their special concern, 
especially if he seems determined 
to invest his life’s savings in a busi- 
ness enterprise. 
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Loaning against 
warehouse receipts ? 





To have a successful field warehousing loan operation, it is of the 
utmost importance that you have an exact knowledge of the 
resources, character and ability of the warehouse ¢ company, its 
experience and the quality of its services. With this in mind, we 
suggest the following check list. 


FIRST, the Warehouse Company 


( ) Is it a reputable company with superior resources? 
( ) Does it have unquestioned integrity? 


(_) Is its personnel composed of bonafide warehousemen—men 
who really know the warehouse business? 


-~—o- 


) Does the company have a record of unquestioned bailment? 


-—- 


) Does it supply the best fidelity and warehousemen’s legal 
liability insurance? 


SECOND, the Service 


( ) Does its monthly stock and value report give you an accu- 
rate record of your collateral? 


( ) Is the report submitted promptly so that your record is 
always up-to-date? 


(_ ) Is the report designed for easy, immediate appraisal? 


( ) Does the company maintain operations offices located to 
give efficient, nationwide service? 


A careful check of these standards will indicate why so many 
bankers recommend New York Terminal Field Warehousing 
Service as a prerequisite for sound inventory loans. Call us 
today. 
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Mosier Flush Type ‘‘Picture Window”’ for Drive-in Banking. Note how cover of deposit unit opens to 45° angle, allowing safe, easy access to customer's 
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RESULT: 


A definite line of distinction, now, between 


“PICTURE WINDOWS" and all othe 


You recall when it began—just four months ago on these very same pages—with the intro- 
duction of Mosler’s new “Picture Windows” for Drive-in Banking. Until then you might have 
bracketed all drive-in windows together in your thinking. But not any more—for plenty of reasons! 


it’s pretty obvious what first caused bankers 
all over America to set “Picture Windows” apart 
in their thinking. Your eye can hardly miss it. 


But the really decisive factor seems to have 
been the ingenious mechanism behind this 
inviting, new “open” look which Mosler and 
Henry Dreyfuss created to harmonize with 
modern bank architecture and bring teller and 
customer closer together. 


Actually, it’s the only fully automatic mech- 
anism of its kind in a drive-in window, today. 
One touch of a push button, and electricity 
does the rest . . . sends the teller’s unit out. . . 
opens its cover to an easily accessible 45° angle 
. . . then retracts it automatically after 15 
seconds (or any interval you desire). 


if it's Mosier ... it's safe 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and 


the famous bank vaults that withstood the 
Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Teller’s hands are free at all times. Her vision 
is free and unobstructed, too. Customer reaches 
teller’s unit easily — even with large bag de- 
posits. There is no chance of fingers catching 
or money blowing away. For unit is 100% safe 
. - » 100% windproof. And any chance of em- 
barrassing errors in transactions is eliminated, 
because deposit receptacle is glass-covered and 
money is never out of customer's sight. 


If your immediate or long range plans include 
modern drive-in facilities, you'll be interested 
in all the other new features built into these 
new Mosler units, too. Mail coupon for our 
new “Picture Window” catalog. It'll show you 
why these units have won such widespread 
acceptance, so quickly! 


Inside of new Mosier ‘Picture Window 
designed for split-second efficiency. Note g 
lid of deposit receptacie, which is cou 
balanced for effortless operation by t 
Money is never out of customer’s sight. Spe 
system permits easy conversations .. . le 
telier’s hands free. Two big cash and sto 
drawers are positioned for quick, easy acce 


New Mosler Bay Type ‘“‘Picture Window” for Drive-in Banking has same ‘‘open"’ 
look ... same ingenious mechanism as flush type. 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. 2. 

320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me your new catalog which gives complete details and 
specifications for the new Mosler “Picture Windows” for Drive-in Banki 
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Seven Months of the 





Uniform Commercial Code 


A panel of Pennsylvania bankers expresses general approval of the simplifica- 
tion of procedures and greater security afforded them in their lending opera- 
Remedies available in the event of default remain un- 


tions by the new Code. 
tested. 


LIMAX of the two-day Bank 
C Operations Clinic of the 

Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation held last month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was a 
panel* discussion of the Uniform 
Commercial Code, covering the ex- 
periences and problems developed 
in the course of the seven months 
the banks of that state had been 
living with it. The 
moderated by James 


panel was 
V. Vergari, 
vice-president and general counsel 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, who commended the 
code as having considerably simpli- 
fied procedures with no loss of 
safety. 

Each of the panelists reviewed the 
impact of the Code on that facet of 
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banking with which he was most 
familiar by setting out: (1) the ef- 
fect of the Code on existing routines 
for handling the particular banking 
transaction in question; (2) the 
problems encountered and _ their 
solution; and (3) remaining prob- 
lems. 

Agricultural lending under the 
provisions of the Code was dis- 
cussed by Abram G. Bucher, man- 
ager of farmer at The 
Lancaster County Bank, 


relations 
National 


Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Bucher said that 
the Code has facilitated lending 
procedures at his bank by eliminat- 
ing the necessity for using various 
types of forms for the several types 
of credit extended. It has thus be- 
come possible to use a single form, 
the security agreement, in lieu of 
the many which were formerly in 
general use, including the condi- 
tional sales agreement, the bailment 
lease and the chattel mortgage. 


The panelist particularly men- 


*Panel members (I. to r. seated): Abram G. 
Bucher, manager, farmer relations, The Lan- 
caster County National Bank, Lancaster; Charles 
R. Sharbaugh, president, The First National 
Bank of Carrolltown; Thomas W. Gormly, vice 
president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; moderator James V. Vergari, 
vice president & general council, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia; (standing) Charles 





H. Zimmerman, vice president & comptroller, 
Capital Bank & Trust Co., Harrisburg; Carl W. 
Funk, Drinker, Biddle & Reath, counsel, Phila- 
delphia Clearing House Association; John M. 
Johnston, Jr., assistant treasurer, The Penn- 
sylvania Co. for Banking & Trusts, Philadelphia; 
and Shaler Stidham, vice president, The Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 
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Customers dealing with us across the 
country can now receive faster-than-ever 
service in check clearings 

and collections. 


Through the use of simple air-mail 
stickers illustrated above and with the 
co-operation of the New York Clearing 
House and the Postal Transportation 
Service, our customers now have 
available to them—airport-to-bank 
delivery—the most rapid air-mail 
delivery service yet devised. 














By slicing valuable hours from 
airfield-to-bank handling time, the 
new system frequently cuts a day or 
more from costly ‘‘float time.” 
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tioned the greater ease and safety 
with which a bank could anticipate 
the customer’s further purchases of 
livestock and farm equipment under 
the provisions of the Code. To make 
adequate provision for such ad- 
vances, he said, it is necessary only 
to make proper reference to these 
items together with any increase 
or additions thereto or replace- 
ments thereof in the financing state- 
ment. A security agreement is then 
taken. Mr. Bucher expressed gen- 
eral satisfaction with the Code’s 
provisions regarding agricultural 
lending. 

The impact of the Code on se- 
cured consumer goods financing, 
particularly from the viewpoint of 
a large bank operation, was dis- 
cussed by Thomas W. Gormly, vice- 
president of Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. He 
questioned the appropriateness of 
the use of the word “impact,” add- 
ing that the effect of the Code on 
the Peoples First’s operation had 
been “something less than violent.” 

Mr. Gormly reminded his audi- 
ence that personal or signature un- 
secured loans and FHA Title I or 
modernization paper, probably 
representing well over half of all 
installment loans, are wholly un- 
affected by the Code, and that the 
remainder consisted almost entirely 
of two forms of consumer lending— 
automobile financing and appliance 
or furniture financing. He also ex- 
plained that the commercial equip- 
ment transactions found in many 
bank installment loan portfolios are 
obviously not consumer goods, and 
therefore not within the purview of 
his remarks. 

Mr. Gormly went on to point out 


Pennsylvania Banks and the Uniform Commercial Code, pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, contains these 


definitions of two terms frequently employed in the discussion 
here presented: 


THE SECURITY AGREEMENT may be as simple or as full as the bank wishes 
to make it. The only formalities required by the Code are that the 
security agreement (1) be in writing, (2) that it be signed by the bor- 
rower, (3) that it provide that the bank shall have a security interest in 
the collateral, and (4) that it contain a description of the collateral 
[9-203(1) (b)]. The description need not be specific. Any description 
is sufficient if it reasonably identifies the thing described [9-110]. Of 
course, banks in practice will no doubt include very much more than these 
minimum requirements in their security agreements and will incorporate 
in them the usual provisions about additional advances, after-acquired 


inventory, payments on account of principal and interest, insurance, con- 
trol, and other similar matters. 


THE FINANCING STATEMENT likewise is quite simple. It closely resembles 
the statements filed under the Uniform Trust Receipts Act and the various 
Factor’s Lien Acts. The requirements of the Code for the usual case are 
that the financing statement contain (1) the name and address of the 
borrower, (2) the nanfe. and address of the bank, (3) a statement indica- 
ting the types, or describing the items, of property constituting the bank’s 
collateral; and (4) that it be signed by both the borrower and the bank 
[9-402(1)]. A copy of the security agreement itself, signed by both 
parties, may be used as the financing statement if it contains the forego- 
ing information; but in the case of inventory loans it will probably be 
preferable to have the borrower execute both a comprehensive security 
agreement and a brief financing statement and to file only the latter. 


that before the advent of the Code, 
the direct lender invariably used as 
his security device a chattel mort- 
gage, which made it necessary, 
under the provisions of the Chattel 
Mortgage Act, (1) to have an en- 
cumbrance noted upon the certifi- 
cate of title, and (2) to file the 
chattel mortgage in the prothono- 
tary’s office of the borrower’s 
domicile county. “This was a cum- 
bersome and somewhat expensive 
procedure,” he continued, “and so 
many of us purchased insurance 
against the risk of not filing the se- 
curity device, although all of us 
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continued to encumber titles.” 

“How,” he continued, “has the 
Code affected those of us who en- 
gaged in this type of activity? Well, 
if we used non-filing chattel mort- 
gage insurance, it hasn’t affected 
us at all, because with the insurance 
we did not file, and under the Code 
on transactions arising out of pur- 
chase money security interests, we 
do not have to file. If we didn’t 
have non-filing insurance prior to 
the Code, the Code has resulted in 
a substantial benefit by eliminating 
the need of filing. The necessity of 
encumbering titles has not been 
changed at all.” 


Little Effect on Direct Loans 

The speaker mentioned a lack of 
clarity in the Code with respect to 
loans on cars already titled which 
had resulted in a widely held feel- 
ing that local filing of the security 
agreement or a financing statement 
is advisable in the case of any such 
loans involving the pledge of a title 
not arising out of a purchase money 
security interest. “Even here,” he 
said, “many of us are taking our 
chances and only filing on larger 
transactions or on ones which in- 
volve perhaps a questionable credit 
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risk. So you see the Code has had 
really very little effect on a direct 
automobile lender. To the one who 
had non-filing insurance, the effect 
has been negligible, and for those 
who didn’t use this insurance, the 
effect has certainly been beneficial.” 


Turning his attention to the in- 
direct lender, Mr. Gormly referred 
to the security device employed by 
most banks before the Code in the 
handling of their purchases of auto- 
mobile dealer paper as “‘the good old 
Pennsylvania bailment lease which, 
by its nature, did not require public 
filing.” He went on to point out that 
the Code provision eliminating the 
necessity for filing in the case of a 
purchase money security interest 
would have absolutely no effect in 
the situation described, “because 
all dealer paper obviously arises 
out of a purchase money security 
interest. There may have been some 
who were using conditional sale 
contracts which required filing, and 
with those banks, the effect of the 
Code has been beneficial. 

“Almost an identical situation 
exists with respect to appliance and 





furniture paper because invariably 
the security device which was em- 
ployed before the Code was the very 
same bailment lease I have already 
mentioned. No filing was required, 
and none is required now. In this 
particular class of business the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect 
does not exist in the same magni- 
tude as in the case of automobiles; 
practically all of it is purchased 
paper and, hence, practically all of 
it involves purchase money security 
interests. What little direct business 
we transact on appliances and fur- 
niture results in a gain under the 
Code because, before the Code, we 
had to use a chattel mortgage which 
required filing and under the Code 
no filing is necessary.” 


Filing Greatly Reduced 

After voicing his conclusion that 
the Code had been, for the most 
part, a distinct benefit to the install- 
ment loan business, Mr. Gormly 
went on to a discussion of its effect 
on inventory financing. “Before the 
Code,” he said, ““we proceeded under 
the Uniform Trust Receipts Act, 





which required the filing annually 
of a Statement of Trust Receipt 
Financing with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and with the pro- 
thonotary in the dealer’s domicile 
county. Then we used individual 
trust receipts which themselves do 
not require filing. Under the Code, 
the words are different but the pro- 
cedure is precisely the same; we 
file financing statements with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 
and with the prothonotary of the 
dealer’s domicile county, and we do 
not have to file the individual se- 
curity agreement for each transac- 
tion. In fact, here, too, the Code is 
beneficial because the frequency of 
filing is reduced since under the 
Code a Financing Statement is good 
for a period of five years.” 

Mr. Gormly pointed out that there 
had been so little occasion to re- 
possess collateral that there had 
been no opportunity to observe the 
impact of the Code with respect to 
the changes brought about in the 
remedies available in the event of 
default. He mentioned the fact, 
however, that the Code imposed 





Your maintenance men can work Faster, 
Easier, Safer, with Baker Scaffolds —de- 
signed especially for “off-the-floor”’ work. 
One man with a Baker Scaffold can han- 
dle jobs quicker—and be less tired. He 
stands on a safe platform instead of a 
ladder rung or plank. 
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upon lenders the obligation of pro- 
ceeding in a commercially reason- 
able manner, but required, also, 
that notice be given to the borrower 
of their intentions, unless (1) the 
goods are perishable or (2) threaten 
to decline speedily in value, or (3) 
are of a type customarily sold on a 
recognized market. Such notice, he 
said, must be given both to a 
secured party and to anyone else 
who has a security agreement or 
financing statement filed for the 
same goods. 










































































“In the case of automobiles,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “this will pre- 
sent no problem, but in the case of 
other goods, it could become trou- 
blesome and require additional ex- 
pense. A further complication is 
added: If the debtor has paid 60 
per cent of the cash price and hasn’t 
waived his rights after default, the 
secured party must dispose of the 
goods after notice, etc. The secured 
party’s failure to comply with this 
requirement creates in the debtor a 
right to recover as damages an 
amount of not less than the credit 
service charge plus 10 per cent of 
the cash price or the principal 
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“Well, its a table top cigaretie lighter 
for gadget happy nuts— it'll take consid- 
erable backing—"’ 


amount of the debt. As I said be- 
fore, these-particular problems have 
not yet arisen, but will be arising 
very quickly, and will, until ex- 
perience has been gained, prove 
more or less troublesome.” 


Mr. Gormly went on to point out 
that while the Code was probably 
applicable to dealer repurchases of 
consumer goods under a repurchase 
agreement, its provisions on this 
point were far from clear, and 
could lead to considerable confu- 
sion. 

He concluded by stating that the 
effect of the Code on consumer 
goods financing, all things consid- 
ered, had been for the most part 
beneficial, “not in the sense that 
our rights and remedies are neces- 
sarily improved, but because of the 
simplification that the Code will 
eventually bring about and because 
of its positive benefits with respect 
to filing requirements.” 


A Roadblock to Excessive Debt 

In the course of a discussion of 
the steps taken to bring his bank’s 
procedures into conformity with the 
requirements of the Code, Charles 
R. Sharbaugh, president of The 
First National Bank of Carrolltown, 
Pa., made this especially interesting 
observation: ‘The ease of filing a 
financing statement has been found 
advantageous in handling personal 
loans which were previously made 
on an unsecured basis. A statement 
is filed listing the household goods of 
the borrower; not that the bank is 
interested in used furniture, but as 


a notice to other banks and finance 
companies. This plan has been in- 
strumental in placing a road block 
in. the path of the customer who 
attempts to overload himself with 
payments.” 


Charles H. Zimmerman, vice- 
president and comptroller, Capital 
Bank & Trust Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
emphasized the fact that many of 
the procedures made mandatory 
by the Code were good from the 
standpoint of internal control. “For 
instance,” he said, ‘“‘when you lend 
on stock market collateral, do you 
give the borrower a numbered, 
dated, receipt, and keep a copy for 
the bank? If you do, that’s good 
internal audit control. It shows 
when the collateral came into the 
bank’s possession, and that’s when 
the security interest attaches under 
Section 9-305. And do you keep 
adequate records of temporary re- 
leases of collateral? You’d better, 
and you’d better keep a tickler file 
to be sure you get it back within 
21 days. Look at Section 9-304 (2). 


“When you make a loan, how do 
you advance the proceeds? Don’t 
use cash. Any bank examiner or 
bank auditor will tell you tracing 
cash is a tough job. Credit the pro- 
ceeds to the borrower’s account, or 
use a treasurer’s check or a cashier’s 
check payable to him. Just a little 
study of Article 9 will show you 
how important it is to be able to 
demonstrate when and how loan 
proceeds were advanced.” 


A Better Lien at Less Expense 


Shaler Stidham, vice-president of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
dwelt especially upon his bank’s ex- 
perience under the Code in the 
financing of inventories and receiv- 
ables. With reference to both, he 
said the bank had been able to se- 
cure a better legal lien with less 
clerical work and expense. ‘There 
are several outstanding instances,” 
he continued, “wherein we can now 
secure a good lien on inventories 
whereas it was impossible to do 
this prior to the adoption of the 
Code. For the first time, we can 
finance fluctuating stocks of mer- 
chandise in the hands of a whodle- 
saler or a retailer without keeping 
detailed and accurate records of 
each item received, on hand, and 


sold. Prior to July 1, 1954, such 
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stocks could be financed only if 
the unit value of the items was 
large enough to make it possible for 
the bank and the customer to ab- 
sorb the expense of keeping these 
detailed records. Another thing 
which we are now doing which we 
could not do before is to finance 
goods in the process of manufacture 
where the items lose their identity 
or are changed in form or nature, 
where the merchandise is com- 
mingled with other items, or where 
other items are added to the in- 
ventory financed by the bank. 


“We used to be plagued by the 
problem that our legal lien on mer- 
chandise would probably be lost if 
the merchandise was not kept in 
one designated place. Today, the in- 
ventory can be moved from one 
place to another in the State of 
Pennsylvania and yet our legal lien 
will not be impaired in the slightest. 


“The Code definitely provides 
that advances by a bank may be 
secured by inventory acquired after 
the advances have been made, 
which, of course, is a very desirable 
feature from our standpoint. We 
have also found that for the first 
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time it is possible for us to have a 
floating lien on the inventory of 
the borrower. Under the Code, we 
not only have a lien on the raw ma- 
terials financed by us, but also upon 
the proceeds thereof whether they 
be in the form of goods in process, 
finished merchandise or proceeds of 
sale of the items. Our lien specifi- 
cally follows through to the ac- 
counts and notes receivable arising 
out of the sale of the merchandise, 
and to the ,cash collected on the 
receivables. 


Lending Capacity Expanded 


“Thus, as far as inventory finan- 
cing is concerned, we are finding 
not only that our clerical work and 
expense has been reduced, but also 
that the Code has enabled us to 
make, or to renew, loafis which we 
could not have made prior to the 
passage of the Code. We have also 
found that we can now grant more 
credit to a particular borrower than 
was possible prior to July 1, 1954.” 

Mr. Stidham described the re- 
quirements for securing a legal lien 
on inventories under the Code as 
“almost ridiculously simple.” He 
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went on to point out that the bank 
had been able to eliminate pro- 
cedures previously followed for the 
sole purpose of developing and 
maintaining the legality of its lien. 
Procedures formerly employed were 
accordingly under constant scrutiny 
with a view to dividing them into 
two functional groups: (1) those 
which had served the purpose of 
developing and maintaining the 
bank’s legal lien on the inventory, 
and (2) those which enabled the 
bank to keep itself fully informed 
as to the nature and value of the 
collateral in question, notwithstand- 
ing any attempt the borrower might 
make to misrepresent the facts. All 
of the procedures falling into the 
second category were continued, in- 
cluding the use of field warehouse 
receipts in those instances in which 
it was felt to be desirable to have 
the “borrower’s merchandise under 
the control of an independent ware- 
houseman so that we can be assured 
at all times that the merchandise 
will be available to secure our 
loans.” 


Clerical Tasks Eliminated 


The Code, said Mr. Stidham, has 
eliminated a number of clerical 
tasks which were formerly asso- 
ciated with loans on accounts re- 
ceivable. It is no longer necessary 
to see to it that the books of account 
of the assignor are marked, nor to 
police a loan in order to assure 
complete compliance with the terms 
of the assignment. Whereas it had 
formerly been necessary, from a 
legal standpoint, to require formal 
assignments of each of the accounts 
involved, it was now found to be 
possible to “‘secure a perfectly good 
legal lien on all of the accounts 
receivable of a customer in the 
simplest manner imaginable by 
merely having the customer execute 
a security agreement and by filing a 
financing statement. 


“Prior to the adoption of the 
Code,” continued the speaker, “we 
usually insisted that a customer 
borrowing on accounts receivable 
supply us with copies of each in- 
voice, accompanied by copies of bills 
ef lading or other shipping docu- 
ments; and that he deliver to us 
the original checks of his customers. 
Although these procedures are no 
longer required by law, they are 
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still extremely valuable as a means 
of policing our collateral, and, in 
many instances, we have insisted 
that our accounts receivable bor- 
rowers continue them. 

“One of the greatest advantages 
of the Code is its flexibility, and in 
a number of other cases, depending 
on the financial strength of the bor- 
rower and the nature of his business 
we have dispensed with some or 
even all of our old procedural re- 
quirements. Furthermore, require- 
ments such as these make it 
considerably more difficult for a 
customer to obtain advances against 
fictitious accounts. In order to fake 
an account, a customer has to, so 
to speak, manufacture an invoice 
and forge a bill of lading. The busi- 
nessman is faced with the threat 
that our auditors will detect his 
wrongdoing the next time a check 
is made of his books and records. 
Even if he is successful up to this 
point, he is still faced with the 
problem as to how he is going to 
satisfy our requirement that he turn 
over to us the original checks re- 
ceived by him in payment of the 
accounts. 

“I think many of us would be 
horrified if we knew of each and 
every instance where, prior to July 
lst, we loaned against assigned ac- 
counts receivable where the ac- 
count debtors had _ prohibited 
assignment of the accounts. For- 
tunately, the Code has a _ specific 
provision in it voiding any such 
prohibition of assignment of an ac- 
count receivable. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Stid- 
ham, “we can say that under the 
Code we are securing much better 
legal liens on both inventories and 
accounts receivable than we ever 
did before; and that this very de- 
sirable result has been achieved 
with less rather than more clerical 
work and expense. This has enabled 
us to extend more credit to business 
than was possible prior to the pas- 
sage of the Code.” 

Earlier in his remarks, Mr. Stid- 
ham referred to the disappointment 
casused by the wide variation in 
the charges made by prothonotaries 
throughout the state. He said an 
amendment would be presented at 
the current session of the Legisla- 
ture which would, if enacted, 
definitely fix a uniform charge for 
the various services rendered. 
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Consolidations Change... 
(Continued from page 18) 


the present plant will lend itself to 
expansion; or that it would prove 
advantageous to erect another and 
operate under two roofs; or that 
the present plant should be aban- 
doned entirely in favor of a new 
one that will fully meet the needs 
of the present situation and provide 
ample opportunity for further ex- 
pansion. Ifthemanufacturing 
economies that are ordinarily found 
to prevail in a one-plant operation 
are carefully weighed against the 
savings in freight and labor costs 
that it is hoped to achieve by taking 
over one or more additional plants, 
there is at least a fair likelihood 
that the single plant operation will 
win the decision. 


Less Overhead in Single Plant 


It is frequently the case that the 
efficiency of equipment installations 
improves as they increase in size, 
and a single-plant operation would 
obviously lend itself to the use of 
the larger, more efficient equipment 








in such situations more readily than 
would one in which two or more 
plants are involved. The single- 
plant operation, moreover, will 
ordinarily possess many advantages 
over the multiple plant setup in 
the matter of overhead expense. 
Equally important in this connec- 
tion is the consideration that in- 
ventory requirements in the case of 
the latter are likely to be relatively 
high. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the factors involved in deci- 
sions regarding mergers, consolida- 
tions, etc., are almost without limit, 
both as to number and scope. There 
isn’t the slightest uniformity of pat- 
tern in the problems presented by 
these situations, and no uniform 
formula can be applied to their solu- 
tion. It is only by assembling and 
intelligently considering every 
available shred of information hav- 
ing a bearing on every aspect of 
these problems that grave errors 
can be avoided. And the bankers of 
the country are uniquely able to 
help. 
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How customers 
appreciate this service 


The letter reproduced here is typical of hundreds 
in our files. And it spotlights only one of the 
extra values that come with your Recordak 
Microfilmer. Remember. Recordak also gives 
you (1) lowest per-picture cost: (2) a choice 
of many Recordak Microfilmers. designed and 
built by Kodak for trouble-free microfilming; 
(3) professional film processing in all of 
Recordak’s 31 Film Centers; (4) twenty-seven 
years of microfilming experience— specialists 
} are always at your call. 
Write today for complete Recordak story. 
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444 Madison Avenue. New York 22, N. Y. 
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Bank financing 
helped this 


brosler grower 


prosper! 








ae 


ea two years ago, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bierbaum, 

Route No. 1, Montgomery, Michigan, obtained 
a loan for broiler production from The First 
National Bank of Fremont, Indiana. Today, the 
Bierbaums have paid for all of their broiler 
equipment and have additional money saved 
from the birds they have produced. They have 
made a profit on every broiler raised on the 
Purina Broiler Program. 


Thanks to the careful supervision of their local 
Purina Dealer and the loan from The First 
National Bank of Fremont, this Michigan farm 
couple has made additional profits from their 
60-acre farm and brought more prosperity to 
the trade territory. 


For additional information about profitable 
poultry and livestock financing you will want to 
visit with our Purina Salesman serving your 
trade area. He is a businessman and knows how 
feeding operations of Purina customers in the 
area he covers are currently financed. If you don’t 
know his name and address, to invite him to drop 
in and see you, write Ralston Purina Company, 
1600 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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BANKER LIKES 
BROILER FINANCING 





“Careful supervision of the flocks by the local 
Purina Dealer is the principal reason I have 
financed broiler growers,” says Mr. Wayne Sidel, 
Cashier, The First National Bank of Fremont, 
Indiana. Mr. Sidel (above) is talking with Purina 
Dealer Clark Holtzman, of the Holtzman Hatch- 
ery, Angola, Indiana. 

“We financed the first Purina-fed broiler flock 
in February of 1954,” says Mr. Sidel. ““To date, 
we have increased that service to 15 growers. 
Collections are simplified because of the fine job 
of supervision by the Purina Dealer. This super- 
vision is the principal reason we have financed 
broiler growers in this area. 

“I recently directed a potential broiler grower 
to the local Purina Dealer because of the suc- 
cess we have had financing Purina broiler 
eon through the cooperation of the local 

urina Dealer. 


“It is my feeling you can’t beat the Purina broiler 


ae program. It protects the feeder, the 
Purina Dealer and the banker as well.” 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 
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Through January, farmers had sold only about 47 per cent of the soybeans they had 
stored in elevators, compared with 82.6 per cent last year and an average of 81 per 
cent. On January 1 they still had 150.2 million bushels stored on farms while 
country elevators had 57.7 millions, most of which was still owned by farmers. 

So far the storage of beans has proved to be a mistake. Farmers could have gotten 
more for their beans by selling direct from the combine in late October or in 
November than they could by selling in Mid-February. And with prospects of even a 
larger acreage to be planted in 1955 than in 1954, neither processors nor 
speculators will be anxious to own large quantities at the close of the season. 

This will be especially true if yields are so good that the resulting pressure on 
the market will force considerable quantities of beans into CCC loans and additional 


quantities into exports at prices below support levels. Current indications are for 
a record carry-over into the new crop. 


The wheat crop seems to be starting off the growing season in better shape than 
last year. While spotted in some parts of Oklahoma and southwest Kansas, and in the 
panhandle of Texas, there is at least sufficient moisture to prevent early blowing. 
Marketing of hard winter wheat in the southwest and hard spring wheat in the 
northwest is light, and there will be some tightness in the price situation in these 
areas before the arrival of the new crop. But there are ample supplies of soft red 
wheat which is grown in the territory adjacent to Chicago, and Chicago futures are a 
predominant market factor. Carryover in Government hands will be over a billion 
bushels, or a full year's supply. This remains agriculture's most stubborn problem, 
and it is rumored in the trade that there is renewed interest in the so-called 
"two=price system" as a possible solution. This would be a bearish influence. 


Spot cotton prices rule very firm, with indications of a fairly tight situation 
prior to the harvest of the new crop. But domestic as well as British mills 
complain rather bitterly about the low prices of goods offered, particularly by 


Japan. Synthetics are also giving extreme competition, and the situation generally 
is not conducive to bullish enthusiasm. 


Over 101,000 head of feeder cattle came across the border from Mexico in January. 
This compares with the 100,181 head of steers, heifers, and cows shipped during the 
same month by the 8 largest feeder cattle markets in the U.S. to the country 
feeders. More cattle are still coming from Mexico although the rate has declined as 
quality has fallen off. But the 350,000 head expected during the year would be half 
as many as those 8 largest markets shipped during the height of the 1954 shipping 
season, from July 1 to December 3l. 

For some years, especially during the Mexican foot and mouth disease quarantine, 
Florida and the other southern states have found a market through Texas and on to 
the West Coast for their feeder cattle and calves. Now Mexico is back in the 
picture and those southern states will need to find a market to the north, in 
Competition with the cattle from the western states. It seems bearish to us. 

Steers on farms and ranches January 1 totalled 8.3 million compared with 8.1 
Million a year ago. Beef type calves totaled 17.8 million versus 17.5 million last 
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January 1, moreover, 







































barring real war. 














million head of hogs. 
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declined in February. 



































































































1953 
Jan. 54,294 
Feb. 48,110 
Mar. 48,060 
Apr. 52,453 
May 59,213 
June 61,635 
July 59,123 
Aug. 57 , 857 
Sept. 60, 848 
Oct. 64,529 
Nove 61,054 
Dec. §4,571 









“Our estimates 
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steers and heifers this spring. 


nearer to marketing condition. 


year, the largest number of record. 


They will be yearlings this spring, and 
available for fattening out for either late fall markets or for marketing next year, 
Beef type herd cows totalled 24.2 million, compared with 23.8 million a year 

previous. This is also a record. 





An 85 per cent calf crop would amount to 20.5 


million head, compared with a 1954 crop of 20.2 million head. 
new record is in the making there also. 


We are beginning the year, then, with a substantial increase in the number of 
steers and heifers on our farms and ranches, with more calves becoming yearling 


And the beef-type calf crop will establish a new 


So it seems that a 


saw the second largest number of cattle on feed of record. 


In November we exported ]} 


en 


hams or shoulders and imported 8.6 million pounds. 


that, in our opinion, a pig crop of around 91 million head could be marketed at a 
figure representing its normal exchange value in terms of the goods, commodities, 


The number of hogs on farms at the first of each month, and the number we 
estimate will be slaughtered under federal inspection through May is given in the 
table below. The January 1, 1955 estimate of 55 million is official, and the others 
used are eStimates based on monthly farrowings, etc. 
6 to 7 months, so this gives us a basis on which we can calculate the monthly 
inspected slaughter. The really significant thing about this tabulation is the 
indicated increase in each month's inspected slaughter, 


Each day adds two to three pounds to the weight of these cattle and brings them 
Choice grade cattle are normally marketed in largest 
volume and make their seasonal low in May, and peak marketings of the prime grade 
occur in June. The accelerated rate of gain resulting from the use of improved 
feeds and feeding methods will doubtless be reflected in earlier marketing. 





Most hogs come to market at 


compared to that of the same 


month in 1954. That will make it most difficult for the price to rise materially, 


We still think that $22.00 will provide a barrier that the spring 
rise will find it most difficult to penetrate. 


Imports of hams into the United States during 1954 were the equivalent of 5% 


million pounds of cured or cooked 
We said in last month's article 


If, however, that quantity of ham and other pork is imported 


1954 


48,560. 


44,193 
46,030 
52,550 
59,785 
62,958 
63,536 
63,976 
67,043 
69,271 
67,084 
61,819 


(In thousands) 


Estimated Hogs on Farms lst of Month 


1955 
55,002 
49,691 
50,961 
58,401 
65,831 
68,637 


The January average was $16.75. 


Right now general commodity prices are at levels about 247 per cent of the 
1910-1914 average. If hog prices at Chicago were 247 per cent of the 1910-14 
average, they would be around $19.75. 


Slaughter 
1953 s«1954 
6, 267 4,712 
4,550 3,883 
4,962 4,554 
4,325 3,853 
5,643 3,380 
5,607 5,455 
35,276 3,525 
5,396 5,852 
4,059 4,743 
4,994 5,177 
5,540 5,841 
5,194 6,119 





along with a lot of beef from Canada and the feeder cattle from Mexico, even that 
number of hogs will be too many. 


And prices 


- HOGS ON FARMS AND EXPECTED SLAUGHTER *****#%#etHieeH HARES 


1955 

5,029 
4,500* 
5, 100* 
4,300* 
3,900* 
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Simplifies Balance Scheduling! 


> 


FREE Book Tells How! 


Monroe offers you free/—a professional manual every 
bank can put to profitable use. It tells you how to use 
the Monroe Balance Schéduling Machine with Auto- 
mation* in your instalment credit system: a practical 
accounting method with a degree of automatic oper- 
ation never before possible! 

Here’s an informative booklet packed with useful, 
money-saving information. Procedures for automatic 
balance scheduling accounting are carefully detailed. 
An outline of an entire loan system is included. Various 
accounting records are well illustrated; for example, 
cards are reproduced to show the actual work done 
on a loan. 

Bankers everywhere have found this Monroe manual 
practical, complete. Monroe has reserved a copy for 
you free of charge. Just mail the coupon. 


*Automation—The Monroe exclusive that makes balance 
scheduling completely automatic. Once the operator sets the 
starting date and payment on the keyboard, the entire 
scheduling operation is completed automatically without 
requiring the operator's further attention. 
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CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Publications Dept., Orange, New Jersey 


Please send booklet on Instalment Credit Accounting Methods. 




























and expenses. Families using the 
calendar will find it a big help in 
planning a budget, watching how 
the budget is working and making 
needed adjustments. 

Also featured is a special pocket 
for each month where the family 
can keep coins, currency and checks 
saved during the month. At the end 
of each month they can detach the 
pocket with the money, fill out the 
deposit information form imprinted 
on the back and take it to the bank 


for deposit. 
8 9 10 1112 7s For additional information, con- 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 9 19 5/635 
Is R tact Gerlach-Barklow Company, 
2223 24 25 26 27 28 : 


<mewews «(379 30 31 r FS : s 19 8 Richards Street, Joliet, Til. 







New Gift Calendar Designed Exclusively for Banks 


An inexpensive gift calendar that Known as the Budget and Sav- 
encourages customers to use more ings calendar, the new dater fea- 
banking services has been designed tures a Monthly Budget Record that 
exclusively for banks by the Ger- enables the family to keep a close 
lach-Barklow Company. month-by-month check on income 
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This Low-Priced Coin Holder 
Helps Speed Customer Service 

























The low-priced coin holder fea- 
tured here was recently added to 
the complete line of coin handling 
equipment offered by Metal Prod- 
ucts Engineering, Inc. 

Designed to help tellers speed 
customer service where automatic 
coin changers are not available, the 
new coin holder handles nearly two 
complete rolls of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and_half-dollars. 
In addition, two top slots hold ten 
silver dollars, for a total of about 
$70.00. Coin slots are slanted to fan 
coins for quick, easy pick-up. 


whatever service you want. 











We will gladly help you — 
no charge for this service. 






Conteal 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 














We want information on 





BANK 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN ~ 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 










OFFICER 





ADDRESS 
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Constructed of one piece, sturdy 
aluminum with a gray Hammertone | 
finish, the coin holder weighs only | 
43 ounces. Overall measurements | 
are: 53g, inches high, 6% inches 
wide and 5 inches deep. Rubber 
feet, securely attached, protect all 
counter surfaces. 

Metal Products Engineering, Inc., 
4000 Long Beach Avenue, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif., will be glad to 


Electric Buzzer Paging System 
Saves Steps for Busy Banker 


An easy-to-install electric buz- 
zer paging system that can save 
steps and words for the busy bank 
officer has been introduced by Line 
Electric Company. 

Simplicity of design is one of the 
many features of the new system 
which consists of a relay box, push- 
button control box and six buzzers. 
Though six is the number offered 
with the standard package, as many 
as 20 buzzers can be used with the 
system which operates on ordinary 
115-volt AC current and plugs into 
any convenient outlet. 

Installation can be handled by 
just about anyone in the bank. No 
mechanical or electrical skill is re- 
quired. There is no danger of shock. 









The push-button control is one of 
the simplest devised. The operator 
presses two keys at most, with one 
motion of the hand. With only two 
fingers she can sound the signals 
for up to 20 people; the signals run 
1,2, 3, -4 MM, 82.13, 14 2. 28. 23. 
24, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, 43, 44. An 
added reason for the effective work- 
ing of this system is that no one 
being called ever has to listen for 
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send complete details upon request. | 






Millions of customers— 
thousands of banks 
register approval of Todd 


res 
Bde atoll 


Personal Money Orders 


Todd Register Checks are breaking records all over the 
country. This insured remittance service is bringing 
hundreds of thousands of new customers into banks 
everywhere. North, east, south, west— profits, sales, 
good will are mounting. 

Register Checks are as popular with bank officers 
and personnel as they are with bank customers. A 
Register Check can be issued in less than 15 seconds. 
No officer signature is required. Snap-apart, triplicate 
forms eliminate detail work and record-keeping for 
busy bank employees. 

Get the time-saving, money-making facts by mail- 
ing the coupon. 



















-_—_—-—------- - SO 1 

THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., | 

Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N.Y. | 

Please give us full information regarding your Register | 
Check Insured Personal Money Orders. No obligation, 

of course | 

Name alata naceenannsinineenenni | 

Address stan 

City Zone State | 

ROCHESTER NEW YORK | 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES By | 
& BM-.3-55 

DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLLI - 








Ve 


COUPON 








IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to recelve the right at- 
tention. 





Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office 
indianapolis 6, Indiana 


AYU ESIGN 
CO a a 


I THE BANK 
OF 
|NEW YORK 


Picture the name 2 your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . at most economical prices. 
Send for free eteind oni 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2°*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2¥2''x10"' two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway Dept. BM New York 12, W. Y. 




























| more than four “rings” in any one 


| 


| sequence. 


At the receiving end, the buzzers 
give a loud, clear call, easily heard 
above the competing noise of work- 
room or lobby. Each call is auto- 
matically repeated three times in 15 


Conference 
Desk By 
Jasper Office 
Furniture Co. 


Jasper Office Furniture Company 
is the source of the attractive Con- 
ference Desk No. CF8078 shown 
above. 

One of the company’s line of de- 
luxe executive office furniture fea- 
turing Finnish modern motif, the 
desk is practical in design yet rich 
enough in appearance to add dignity 
to the office of any bank. 

Three overhanging sides, brass 
ferrules and hardware, a framed- 
in top, unobstructed knee and foot 
room and an insert back are a few 
of the many advantages offered by 


Impersonal Note Notices 


The Postagraph Company, Balti- 
more, Md., who manufacture and 
sell an impersonalized collection 
letter service, have issued a bit of 
publicity in which they make a 
point that has been previously 
stressed in the pages of BANKERS 
MONTHLY, but will bear repetition: 
It is far better to handle delin- 
quencies in their initial stages by 
sending the debtor an impersonal 
notice, than to use a personally ad- 
dressed letter for the purpose. 

The publicity points out that 
while the impersonal notice is far 
less expensive than a personal letter 
would be, an even more important 
consideration is the fact that it is 
far less likely to offend. A collec- 
tion letter, at best, can hardly fail 
to be taken as a criticism of one’s 
performance in the discharge of his 
obligation. To direct it to the debtor 
in the form of a personal letter can 
only serve to make the implied 





seconds, and a “repeat” button on 
the control board gives further 
repetition of the signals if needed. 


Address further inquiry to Line 
Electric Company, 131 Ogden 
Street, Newark, N.J. 





the desk. It measures 78 inches by 
42 inches and has straight grain 


hardwood veneers on front, back 
and sides. 
Other pieces in the line, include 


a basic executive flat top desk, a 
credenza, basic work table, a book- 
case, a cellarette and consultation 
desk. The series is available in sun- 
tone, brown and gray walnut. 

For further details about this 
desk and other types of office furni- 


ture in equally attractive lines, 


write to the company at Jasper, Ind. 
criticism the more pointed. 
An impersonal notice, on the 


other hand, carries the very distinct 
implication that the debtor receiv- 
ing it is only one of many and has 
not been singled out for special at- 
tention. He simply takes it as a 
routine reminder and is far more 
likely to promptly act on it as such 
than would be the case if his an- 
tagonism were aroused by an in- 
ferred personal criticism. 

Requests for additional informa- 
tion should be addressed to The 
Postagraph Company, 506 East 
Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


New Accounting and Sorting 
Machines Introduced by IBM 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York 22, has introduced 
a new “one-man-force” office ma- 
chine, called the IBM Cardatype 
Accounting Machine, which not 
only eliminates many costly, repe- 
titious clerical tasks, but also shaves 
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to a fraction of the time formerly 
required, that spent on the tasks 
that remain. 


The new machine has eliminated 
wasteful copying. Operations that 
involve several departments of of- 
fice or plant may now be done at a 
central point. Furthermore, an en- 
tire set of related forms may be 
produced simultaneously by one 
Cardatype operator in less time 
than was previously required for 
the preparation of one of the forms. 


The basic ‘machine has three 
units: an IBM Electric Typewriter, 
an auxiliary numerical keyboard, 
and IBM equipment for reading 
punched cards which automatically 
controls the entire Cardatype 
operation according to a preset pro- 
gram. Three more connected, unat- 
tended typewriters may be installed 
beside the Cardatype for the pro- 
duction of related forms. There is 
also an automatic computing unit 
which will make the present cal- 
culations required by any job given 
to the machine. 


Should data entered on the vari- 


AMERICAN 
PRESENTS 


AMERICAN 
LINE FOR 


bey) 


WRITE 
FOR 
FULL 
DETAILS 





A typical Cardatype installation 


showing, 


left to right: two unattended electric 


typewriters; Cardatype control console and card reader with auxiliary numerical keyboard 
on top; and transmitting electric typewriter. 


ous forms initially used be needed 
for still other applications, the ma- 
chine can be equipped to register 
pertinent data either in IBM 
punched cards or punched tape, 


thus saving the usual laborious 
copying chore. The cards may then 
be fed directly into other IBM ma- 
chines for other processes. 

Or the punched tape can be 


o\3* AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO, BROOKLYN 8, N.Y. 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST 
and the MOST -— 7 


for your money ( 


1c to 50c ° 


eRe Uae 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Exclusive Features: Removable top tray 

&inside storage box. 
There must be a reason why banks in 
48 states insist on the MP JR. Metal 
Products Engineering has enjoyed a 
reputation of complete reliability for 
the past 15 years. 


FACTS PROVE you are getting the most 
dependable changer available. Over 5000 
MP JR’s sold throughout 

the United States and not 

one penny spent for 

factory service. 

SIZE: 8”x10"x64%". Weight 9 Ibs. 

Sturdy aluminum— gray ham- 

mertone finish. Parts and work- 

manship fully guaranteed. 


NEW! and Low Priced Too! 


“p Streamlined 


BANTAM 


Coin Changer 


This smaller version of the Junior without 
removable top tray measures only 6”x 5” 
x 10”. Top section holds one roll of each 
type coin, including silver dollars. Capac- 
ity $125.00. This guaranteed modern and 
compact machine is an excellent 
space-saver and a bargain buy. agjjiem 
Smooth operation, trouble-free tee / sae 
service. aa hmee DS 


BRAND NEW! 


M, Streamlined 


VAANY COIN 
. HOLDER 


Made for speed and efficiency, this small 5%” x 634” 
x 5” holder weighs only 4 pounds. Made of alumi- 
num with gray hammertone finish it holds almost 
two rolls of each type coin from pennies to half- 
dollars. It has rubber feet, special grooves to pro- 
tect finger-nails, and a coin capacity of nearly $80.00. 
Popular for small banks, stores and offices. Top sec- 
tion holds ten silver dollars or more 50c 
pieces. 

OTHER MP VALUES 
MP Senior w/silver $ key—$70.00 plus tax 
MP Junior Roll out base —$22.50 plus tax 
MP Stamp Pad & Pen Set—$10.95 no tax 


Modern Products ... Moderate Prices 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


ee 


It sorts 1,000 cards a minute. 


mailed to a distant point, perhaps a 
main office miles away, or the 
branch in which the entries origi- 
nated. There the tape can be con- 
verted back to cards for any further 
accounting process that may be 
needed. 

The Cardatype is particularly 
adaptable to smaller business 
operations, but readily lends itself 


to use in those of any size, however 
large. 

Simultaneously introduced was 
IBM’s new high-speed punched 
card sorting machine, known as the 
Type 83 sorter. This sorter can take 
a mixed stack of 1,200 punched 
cards, and at the rate of 1,000 cards 
a minute arranges them in numeri- 
cal or alphabetical order. 


Linoleum for Heavily Trafficked Floors 


Noted for its rugged durability, the heavy gauge (% 


inch) 


linoleum shown above is ideal for use on heavily trafficked bank 
floors and other installations. Long wearing and easy-to-clean, .the 
linoleum, called Textelle, is marketed by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., in three patterns: sand, gray-green and light 
to medium grays. Large bold patterns characterize the new design 


featured in this product. 
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2 POSTS JOURNAL 


(it’s simple to operate) 


] POSTS LEDGER 


(reduces operating costs) 


All your savings accounting operations are com- 
pleted at the window with Burroughs Sensimatic 
Window-Posting Machine. Then, with a simple flick 
of the job selector knob, it can be changed to handle 
mortgage loans, installment loans, and other bank 


3 POSTS PASSBOOK 


(speeds customer service) 


4 BALANCES CASH 


(increases teller’s efficiency) 


5 PROVES OPERATOR 
ACCURACY 


(provides complete accounting) 


accounting jobs. Works equally well on unit or dual 
posting systems. Available in one- and two-teller 
models. Call your nearest Burroughs branch office 
today for a demonstration. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


POST PASSBOOK, LEDGER, JOURNAL 
—BALANCE CASH AND PROVE TOO — 
ALL WITH BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S Burroughs Burroughs 
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Routing Symbol in Further Gain 


The check routing symbol pro- 
gram developed by the American 
Bankers Association and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to improve the 
check collection system of the coun- 
try, continues to gain acceptance. 

Nationwide compliance has in- 
creased to 93.1 per cent as of 
December 1, 1954, a rise of 1.4 per 
cent over December 1, 1953. The 
First Federal Reserve District 
(Boston) leads the nation with 97.2 
per cent compliance, followed by 
the Second Federal Reserve District 
(New York) with 96.6 per cent. 

New Hampshire with 98.6 per 
cent and Delaware with 98.3 per 
cent lead the states. 

Member banks of the American 
Bankers Association who are co- 
operating with the program are now 
tackling the final stages of the job 
begun ten years ago by urging de- 
positors who order their checks di- 
rectly from printers to request that 
the fractional form number be 
placed in the approved upper right 
hand corner. 


... he said “Go West” 
and the young-in-heart 
went SOUTH west! 


Arizona’s Population 


ples si 
NATIONAL 


BANK OFFICES 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE BANK 


MEMBER FEOERAL DEPOSIT 


Public Relations Conferences Fix Dates for Regional 


The executive committee of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion has approved plans for one-day 
regional conferences to be held, re- 
spectively, in Atlanta, Ga., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Boston, Mass., on 
May 4, 6, and 11, 1955. Shown here 
planning the meetings are W. W. 
Delamater, vice-president, Trades- 
mens Land Title Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wm. E. Single- 
tary, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Orrin H. Swayze, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss., and Rod Maclean, 


Bank of America Installs 
Flexible Teller Counter 


A new type of teller counter is 
being introduced in California by 
statewide Bank of America. The 
counter is expected to speed cus- 
tomer service during rush hours 
and to permit increased flexibility 
of operations on the teller line. 

Tellers may take positions at any 
point behind the continuous counter 
by wheeling into place a large, port- 
able cash-box. This permits im- 
mediate addition or replacement of 


assistant vice-president, Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., who are, respectively, second, 
third, and first vice-president and 
president of the association. A fifth 
member of the executive committee 
who participated in the planning is 
Treasurer A. Gordon Bradt, second 
vice-president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., Chi- 
cago. C. Arthur Hemminger, direc- 
tor of advertising and public rela- 
tions, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., who is general program chair- 
man for the association’s 1955 con- 
vention, also participated. 


tellers. Already in operation in sev- 
eral branches, this feature has 
helped reduce lobby congestion. 
The counter runs the length of 
the lobby in an unbroken line. A 
foot-high glass partition and hori- 
zontal counter-top permit  cus- 
tomers to observe all teller opera- 
tions. According to bank officials 
this alone will do much to eliminate 
the “face-behind-the-gate” atmos- 
phere and help create friendlier 
customer-teller relationships. 


The only shelves or compartments 
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We now have convinced ourselves 
that a new feeding device designed 
to permit us to imprint five punched- 
card checks at a time, which has 
been in the process of development 
for the past year, is going to work 
out very well. Test runs have been 
satisfactory and at least one unit for 
each of our plants should be ready 
within the next two months. 


This device, which is attached to a 
conventional Miehle vertical press, 
carries five individual stacks of cards 
and, after printing, delivers them 
into five separate receptacles. Its 
primary purpose is to handle small 
orders of Personalized Card Checks 
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on the teller’s side are those in the 
portable cash box. To open a posi- 
tion, the teller fits over the coun- 
ter-top a transparent surface plate 
bearing a sign with his name and 
the type of service. A substitute 
teller may take his place in a mat- 
ter of seconds by simply exchanging 
cash box and counter plate. 

City National Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, originated the new counter, a 
progressive development in bank 
equipment following the growth of 
banking (BANKERS MONTHLY, Au- 
gust 1951). Bank of America 
adopted it after experimentation 
and modification to meet local re- 
quirements. ‘ 





John W. Wales 


Ben Ames 
Williams, Jr. 


Word comes from The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston that MORRIS 
L. BROWN, JENS P. LASSEN, FRANK G. 
LYNN, CHARLES L. MOORE, MORRIS J. 
RABINOVITZ, KING UPTON, JOHN wW. 
WALES and BEN AMES WILLIAMS, JR. 
have been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent. New assistant vice-presidents 
NATHANIEL D. W. ALLEN, DEANE 
M. BAKER, JOHN L. BREMER, II, 
RICHARD W. BROWN, WALTER N. BUR- 


are 
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together witha supply of personalized 
deposit cards, which some banks 
supply to special checking account 
customers. We propose to imprint 


le Ue 


CHECK PRINTERS 


I 
oa 


NETT and FRANCIS A. CROSS. CHARLES 
J. KITTREDGE, JR. was made a loan 
officer while ROBERT GREENHALGH, JR. 
and ROBERT E. MANSMANN were ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier. 


CECIL S. BRAUND has recently been 
promoted to vice-president of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Advanced to assistant vice-presi- 
dent were ROBERT L. DAY and DON S. 
HELWICK. S. HERBERT ROEBUCH was 
made an assistant cashier. 


» 

NATHAN M. AYERS has been elected 

a member of the general board of 
directors of Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Vv. WILTON LANE was elected to 
the bank’s Burlington, N.C., board. 


LOUIS W. BISHOP, who recently 
joined Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., has 
been elected senior vice-president. 
Prior to joining the bank he was 
director of South Carolina’s Re- 
search, Planning and Development 
Board. Manager of the bond depart- 
ment, JOHN C. CLARK, was elected 
vice-president. J. HARRY SAPP and 


ANOTHER HANDY GADGET 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


the customers’ names and account 
numbers on the checks and deposit 
cards, then punch in the account 
numbers and mail the orders direct 
to the customers. We anticipate that 
we will be able to handle such orders 
with dispatch and sell them at a 
fairly reasonable price. 


As a by-product, we believe this new 
unit may be of value in processing 
special all-print card check orders in 
five or ten thousand quantities. It will 
not handle long runs, but for ‘‘fill-in’’ 
orders or emergency needs it should 
serve a useful purpose. While as yet 
we have no real experience in card 
check work, we expect to pick up a 
little “know how” as we go along 
and will welcome the opportunity to 
work with any banks who are seeking 
this type of small order service. 









“Provides Intimate Service for 
Banks All Over | 
America” 


COLLECTIONS 


Our efficient collection, crediting 
and/or transmission of proceeds of 


notes, drafts, or other instruments 
expedites customer service for 






our Correspondent Banks. 


me 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 
Main Office: 37 Broad Street 
New York 15. N. Y. 


Member: New York Clearing House Association 
Federal De 






ost Insurance Corporation 





































ARTHUR W. BROWN were advanced 
to cashier at the Charlotte and 
Raleigh offices, respectively. JAMES 
O. HARRINGTON, JR. was named as- 
sistant cashier, E. HAMPTON MORGAN 
was advanced to assistant auditor 
and EDGAR P. ROBERTS was elected 
assistant trust officer. 


American Securities Corp. an- 
nounced last month that WILLIAM 
N. BANNARD, III, H. THEODORE FREE- 
LAND, and WINFIELD A. SCOTT were 
elected vice presidents. 


Newly appointed assistant cash- 
ier of Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, is 
HARRY V. STURGES, JR. He will be 


assigned to the correspondent bank 
division. 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, Buffalo, re- 
cently elected BALDWIN MAULL and 
FRANCIS A. SMITH to the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Smith was at the same 


time advanced from first vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president. 


FUsI ae 


Stee esee ganeral ashing. jacililies. 
HEAD OFFICE 

Ote-machi Chiyoda-ku, 

BRANCHES: 185 


OVERSEAS 
OFFICES 


Tokyo, Japan 


throughout Japan 


: London, New York & Calcutta 








Arthur E. Poth Wilma Dosenbach 


At Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., ARTHUR E. POTH has been 
appointed assistant vice-president 
in the commercial loan division. 
EDWARD H. SCHOOR and MAURICE J. 
SINGER were promoted from assist- 
ant cashier to assistant vice-presi- 
dent and WILMA DOSENBACH was 
made an assistant cashier. 





H. M. Daugherty 


E. Guyler Magruder 


H. M. DAUGHERTY, vice-president 
and a director of State National 
Bank of El Paso, Texas, has been 
promoted to the newly-created 
position of first vice-president. E. 
GUYLER MAGRUDER, vice-president, 
was named a member of the board 
of directors. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced that CARL V. E. 
BRANDEBURY has been appointed a 
vice-president in the banking de- 
partment. He succeeds ELLIOTT H. 
LEE, vice-president, who now joins 
the officers in the north central 
states. 


Newly elected director of the New 
York Dock Company is EUGENE S. 
NORTHROP, a vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, has announced the elec- 
tion of personnel director J. KEN- 
NETH TOWNSEND to vice-president, 
and the promotion of HERBERT W. 
NANNEN from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to treasurer. 








The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has selected HENRY C. ALEX- 
ANDER, president of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc., New York, to serve during 
1955 as a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council. 


Membership of the board of di- 
rectors of The First National Bank 
of Chicago has been increased from 
twenty to twenty-three. New direc- 
tors elected were WILLIAM Woop 
PRINCE, president, Union Stock Yard 
& Transit Co.; CHESSER M. CAMP- 
BELL, vice-president, The Chicago 
Tribune, and MARSHALL FIELD, JR., 
director, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


THOMAS A. QUILLIN and FRANK V. 
WOLFE have been promoted from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president of Mercantile National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. BEN J. KERR, JR. 
was advanced from assistant trust 
officer to trust officer and THAD BAR- 
RINGTON, JR. was made trust officer. 
TYRUS C. ADAMS, HOBBY S. THOMPSON, 
JOHN R. WALKER and H. C. FLEMING 
were promoted from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president while 
DAVID KOONS and CHARLES NOWLIN 
were elected assistant cashier. JOHN 
Cc. SANS was made assistant trust 
officer. 


New vice-president of The 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo, is WALTER C. 
STAFFORD. ELMER J. HAFFA and 
DANIEL P. WHITLOCK have been pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president 
and ROBERT S. SCHEU and JAMES C. 
HUNTLEY have been elected trust in- 
vestment officer and assistant treas- 
urer respectively. In Niagara Falls, 
LOUIS J. SIMONS was advanced to 
vice-president and manager and 
JOHN B. DESANTIS was promoted to 
vice-president. PAUL K. WUSTRACK 
was made assistant vice-president 


and JEROME J. MCDONALD’ was 
elected trust officer. In North 
Tonawanda, CHRISTIAN T. HOFF- 


MEISTER was promoted to assistant 
vice-president and WILLARD L. 
SHULMEISTER was elected assistant 
treasurer. 


R. S. STEVENSON, executive vice- 
president of Allis-Chalmers Cor- 
poration, was recently elected a di- 
rector of Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., increasing the 
board’s membership from 14 to 15. 
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John E. Brown Edward E. Munger 


JOHN E. BROWN, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of Union Plant- 
ers National Bank, Memphis, Tenn., 
has been elected president. Mr. 
Brown is also president of First 
State Bank at Henderson, where he 
began his lifetime banking career 
in 1920. 


EDWARD E. MUNGER is a new vice- 
president of Wells Fargo Bank, San 
Francisco. He has been with the 
bank for 21 years and is head of the 
investment department and the 
correspondent bank division. BYRON 
L. MORTENSON and ROBERT T. SCOTT 
were made assistant vice-president 
and trust officer respectively, and 
RUSSELL F. DWYER, FRED W. ENGEL- 
BRECHT, WALTER L. MULLER, WARREN 
A. RONNEBERG, IAN A. RUSSELL and 
DAVID G. STEAD were named assist- 
ant cashiers. 


The Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas, has announced the elec- 
tion to vice-president of .ED MON- 
TEITH, DEWEY DEAN and HAMER 
HUFFHINES. Elected assistant vice- 
president were MILLARD MCALLIS- 
TER, DANIEL E. EVANS, I. P. RAINBOLT, 
W. B. SUTTON, ROBERT E. SPENCER, JR. 
and WILLIAM A. MORRIS. Newly 
named assistant cashiers were WIL- 
LIAM R. WHITELY, VINCENT J. MAN- 
LEY, VINCENT C. BUTSCH, BARNES 
HILL and O. C. PETERS. RAE CLIFTON 
and L. R. HAMNER, JR. were pro- 
moted to assistant trust officers. 
L. E. ELDER and W. K. THURMAN were 
named assistant auditors. 


IRVING LEVINE, a credit officer at 
The Public National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, has been 
promoted from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. 


HAROLD W. SICHTER has joined The 
Third National Bank and Trust Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, as assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Sichter was formerly 
with Citizens State Bank of She- 
boygan, Wis. as assistant cashier. He 
will be responsible for customer, 
staff and public relations, and man- 
agement of the bank’s business 
development and sales program. 


the real estate department, JOHN R. 
LYONS to assistant treasurer and 
WILLIAM HEROLD, JR. to assistant 
treasurer at the Stafford Springs 
branch office. 


From San Francisco comes news 
that JOHN R. BECKETT, RICHARD M. 
LINK and THOMAS E. MORRIS were 
elected vice presidents of Blyth & 
Co.,: me. 

MAX R. 


WALLACE, manager of 


Bank of America’s Huntington Park 
branch, has been promoted to vice- 
president. He will continue as man- 
ager, a post he has held since 1929. 





Andrew L. Gomory Edward J. Gresser 


ANDREW L. GOMORY has been 
elected a senior vice-president and 
a member of the general adminis- 
trative board of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. EDWARD 
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ank, Commercial State Bank and Trust 
the Company of New York marked its 
15. 30th anniversary recently. 
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Edwin J. Dikeman, Jr. 


William H. Hartman 


Newly elected vice-presidents of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
are EDWIN J. DIKEMAN, JR., formerly 
assistant vice-president in the 
banking department, and WILLIAM 
N. HARTMAN, formerly assistant 
vice-president in the foreign de- 
partment. JOHN H. MORRIS has been 
named deputy manager of the Lon- 
don office. WILLIAM E. PELLEY and 
THEODORE SEDGWICK were appointed 
assistant. vice-president and assist- 
ant treasurer respectively. 


Palmer First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Sarasota, Fla., 
recently celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary with an open house. 


HENRY W. ENGLISH, JACK E. ETH- 
RIDGE and W. H. LARSEN, JR., have 
been appointed assistant cashiers of 
The Fort Worth National Bank, 
Texas. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe 

way Stores, Incorporated, on 

Feb. 8, 1955, declared the 

following quarterly dividends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


FRG LEE EOI IE 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 

the 4.30% Convert- 

ible Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends and 
dividends onthe 4° Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1,1955 to Stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 16, 1955. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 


a February 8, 1955 
a 
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A Retirement Plan Primer 


The Trust Department of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, 
sensing a need on the part of many 
employers for an elementary in- 
troduction to the subject of em- 
ployee retirement plans, has devised 
this folder which fills that need in 
language any layman can under- 
stand. The folder has been made 
available to all who have a need for 
it as a public service. 

The first of the questions and an- 
swers comprising the folder, for 
instance, sets out these reasons for 


the establishment of retirement 
plans: 
(1) Reduce _ turnover—especially 


among key personnel. 


(2) Improve efficiency and reduce 
overhead as over-age employ- 
ees retire. 

(3) Obtain benefit of tax advan- 
tages. 


(4) Discourage further extension 
of government social security. 
(5) Provide old age security which 


employees most likely cannot 
do for themselves.” 


The questions then lead into a 
consideration of the two general 
types of plans, pension and profit- 
sharing, and the basic differences 
between the two. 
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Earl H. Quibell G. A. Wellensick 


At The Detroit Bank, RONALD w. 
BAINBRIDGE, EARL H. QUIBELL and wW. 
BEA WALDRIP have been promoted 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. GUSTAVE A. WELLEN- 
SIcK, formerly cashier, is now vice- 
president and cashier, while GEORGE 
E. CLARK, WILLIAM DUELL, JAMES R. 
HALL, LEON H. HANSELMAN, ALBERT 
W. HOLCOMB and JACK L. TALBOT 
have been advanced from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 
JOSEPH L. BARNES, MILTON H. BELL, 
FREDERICK DAVIS, JEROME R. HEYER, 
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The businessman is also told the 
primary methods of providing bene- 
fits under each type of retirement 
plan and who can participate in 
them. He can tell at a glance what 
it is possible for him to do about 
establishing a plan embodying a 
combination of both types, and 
changing or terminating a plan 
after it has been inaugurated. The 
booklet also deals with tax advan- 
tages accruing to both employer and 
employee. 





CHARLES B. ROGER, 
BURNE and D. JAMES WATSON, JR. 
have been made assistant cashiers. 


JAMES WASH- 


Seattle-First National Bank has 
elected BARTLETT HOOPER, Ballard 
branch, a vice-president. JOHN A. 
LANE, JR., MERRILL W. STREET and 
WESLEY V. OGG have been promoted 
to assistant vice-president while 
ERIC A. SUNDSTEN, PETER CAMPBELL, 
CHARLES M. BERRY, FREDERICK H. 
NEINSTEDT and T. CLAIRE KEARNS 
were advanced to assistant cashier. 


From Bishop National Bank of 
Hawaii at Honolulu comes word of 
the promotions of JAN F. MOWAT 
from vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, and HERBERT M. 
TAYLOR from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. JOHN D. BEL- 
LINGER and ROBERT W. CHATTERTON 
were advanced from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president and 
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FRANK S. DUNN was promoted from | 


manager to assistant cashier. CARL 
R. BECHERT and STANLEY W. FRANK- 
LIN were appointed assistant cash- 
ier. 


Jack E. Hunter Edwin W. Goat 


JACK EDWARD HUNTER has been 
appointed vice-president in charge 
of Delaware County offices for 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. He was formerly executive 
vice-president of Haddonfield Na- 
tional Bank. 


Recently elected president of the 
New York Financial Advertisers 
was EDWIN W. GOAT, assistant vice- 
president in charge of advertising of 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
EVANS G. MORGAN, Hanover Bank, 
was elected first vice-president and 
JOHN H. ROACH, Franklin Savings 
Bank was named second vice-presi- 
dent. Re-elected treasurer and sec- 
retary, respectively, were ROBERT J. 
STIEHL, “Banking” magazine, aiid 
ISABELLE MURRAY, Hudson Advertis- 
ing Co. . 


At The First National Bank of 
Chicago, Vice President HERBERT Vv. 
PROCHNOW has moved from his 
position at the head of the bank’s 
Foreign Department to the top spot 
in the correspondent bank and 
bankers division. Succeeding him 
in the foreign department is LESLIE 
H. DREYER, vice-president. GUY C. 
KIDDOO has relinquished his post as 
head of Division I (oil and related 
industries) to become a_ general 
vice-president, and has been suc- 
ceeded in his former office by GLENN 
M. FORGAN, vice-president. Both Mr. 
Kiddoo and HUGO A. ANDERSON, also 
a general vice-president, will con- 
tinue to devote their time and coun- 
sel to this field. 

ROBERT J. CROSSLEY, vice-presi- 
dent in Division C, will be top offi- 
cer of a newly created Division J. 
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FOR BETTER SERVICE... 


GREATER PROFITS, USE 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 
of 


SYSTEM 


Read how this modern, streamlined system 
for handling Christmas and Vacation Club Accounts 
speeds handling... cuts costs. 


Rand M¢Nally’s unique CLUBTROLLER system eliminates the 

need for keeping ledger cards or sheets on your Christmas and 
Vacation Club accounts ... actually reduces coupon sorting by a 
whopping 90%. 

And by combining filing and posting in one simple operation, 

it cuts record keeping time almost in half! 

Clubtroller coupons carry all necessary ledger information—account and 
payment numbers, date of payment and accumulated balance, ete. 
Coupons are color-keyed for each class. Each 100-group are in view 
and casy to reach at one time when placed in their correct pocket. 
This ends time-consuming numerical sequence sorting. 

Our Clubtroller System is now being used in both large and small 
institutions throughout the country. Right now they’re servicing more 
than one and one-half million Christmas and Vacation Club accounts. 


For further information about 


the Clubtroller System and RAND M‘NALLY 
Rand M¢€Nally’s full line of & COMPANY 
Christmas and Vacation Club Christmas Club Division 


supplies, please write ..... 


111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








(contracting, building materials, 
furniture and accountants). 


Advanced from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president were 
VERNE L. BARTLING, JAMES A. BOURKE, 
GEORGE F. SISLER, ROBERT S. SWAIM, 
GEORGE B. WENDT and LEROY F. WIN- 
TERHALTER. Former assistant cash- 
iers who were elected assistant 
vice-presidents are P. ALDEN BERG- 
QUIST, PHILIP M. HISS, MILTON C. 
HAASE, RUDOLPH E. PALLUCK and 
ROBERT P. KEETH. CHARLES E. BRAN- 
DRIFF and LUCIAN B. WILKINSON, 
trust officers, were elected assistant 
vice-presidents. RICHARD B. KECK and 
MARION C. ENGLISH were advanced, 
respectively from the offices of as- 
sistant auditor and assistant cash- 
ier to assistant comptroller. 


Newly elected officers are NEVIN 
G. BOWSER, NELS R. JOHNSON, WIL- 
LIAM H. SKACH, and ARTHUR F. STAKE, 
assistant cashiers; ROBERT K. HUDSON 
and ROBERT E. TAYLOR, assistant trust 
officers, and ARTHUR L. MCKEE, as- 
sistant secretary in the trust de- 
partment. GABRIEL DITORE was 
elected assistant manager of the 
business development and advertis- 
ing department. 


JAMES A. RUSSEL and F. DONALD 
ARROWSMITH have been admitted as 
general partners in Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York. 


Winston L. Molander Eugene E. Hedlund 


Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has promoted 
WINSTON L. MOLANDER, EUGENE E. 
HEDLUND, LAURENCE M. BROOM and 
PAUL S. BRORBY from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. At the 
same time, ROY C. SORENSON, WILLIS 
F. RICH, JR., and E. ROSS COLBURN 
were advanced to assistant vice- 
president while BRUCE C. WINSLOW 
and ALDEN W. DAHL were made as- 
sistant cashiers. New assistant trust 
officers named were ORRIN A. HAN- 
SON, HENRY I. HEWITT, WILLIS F. 
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A Report to Customers 


“The story of any bank is told 
through its financial statement.” 
Thus begins the annual report of 
the Mitchell (S.D.) National Bank, 
prepared through the joint efforts 
of J. M. Patton, president, and Brad- 
ley Young, director of public rela- 
tions, in collaboration with Richard 
Stebbins & Associates. The report, 
beamed directly at the bank’s cus- 
tomers rather than its shareholders 
and board of directors, presents 
1954 operations figures, year-end 
distribution of loans and invest- 
ments, an analysis of deposits, etc. 
in such a way as to constitute a 
most satisfactory accounting of its 
stewardship of the funds in its cus- 
tody. The bank’s year-end totals 
were $10,723,644.53. 

Of the 18 pages in the brochure 
containing the report, only four are 
devoted to figures. The remaining 
14 are addressed to the bank’s 
friends and explain not only the 
services offered the people of the 


SHAW and WARREN F. WECK, JR. 
HENRY B. HENNINGS and EMIL A. 
BULLERT were elected assistant sec- 
retary and assistant comptroller 
respectively. 


At City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, DONALD BAER, 
JAMES BROPHY, ROBERT J. CLEARY 
and OLIVER GRUNDITZ have been 
made assistant cashiers. T. E. COR- 
NELL, JR., M. B. HAGEL and R. C. 
MONTGOMERY were at the same time 
elected assistant trust officer. 
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Mitchell area, but the services it has 
rendered, as well. The importance 
of saving is emphasized by the use 
of the slogan, “Saving will get you 
anything money can buy,” and 
many appropriate illustrations. The 
same technique is employed in 
stressing the fact that the bank 
“lends money for any worthwhile 
purpose.” Checking accounts, safe 
deposit boxes, the drive-in teller’s 
window and other services are also 
featured. One page is devoted to a 
description of the feed lot confer- 
ence and land judging contest spon- 
sored by the bank in 1954. An em- 
ployee relations program of a very 
high order is presented in a half 
dozen captioned photographs. 


Of the 5,000 brochures prepared, 
4,000 have been distributed to 
stockholders, customers, and 
friends, and the remainder have 
been held in reserve for promotion 
purposes. Copies will be mailed to 
interested bankers as long as they 
are available. 


At Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, w. 0. 
LINDSTROM, KENNETH C. MOORE and 
E. R. TRACY have been promoted to 
vice-president and ROBERT R. BART- 
LETT, I. W. SKIDMORE and ROY C. 
WINCHELL were elected junior vice- 
president. Advanced to assistant 
trust officer were MARVIN E. REX and 
JAMES W. WOOD, while ROBERT G. 
BROWER and ROBERT M. SMITH were 
elected assistant cashier. Named as- 
sistant secretary was HOMER B. 
NEWMAN. 
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Bell Aircraft has 


13,000 payroll savers 


“From every point of view, the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds contributes to the soundness of our economy 
and to the individual security of our citizens. | am proud 
that at Bell Aircraft our employees are helping to 
strengthen the national economy and their own future 
security through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

“In a recent campaign Bell employees achieved a 
record of nearly 99% participation in the Payroll Savings 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


Plan, bringing to 13,000 the total number of our em- 
ployees who are saving systematically through the 
regular purchase of Savings Bonds.” 


LARRY BELL, President Bell Aircraft Corporation 


If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 
Plan, or if you have the Plan and employee participa- 
tion is less than 50% —get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, will 
be glad to help you install a plan or show you how easy 
it is to build employee participation in your present plan. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mar. 8-9—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, New York City 

Mar. 21-23—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Sept. 25-28—ABA Convention, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 13-14—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Nov. 3-4— Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mar. 24-26—Florida, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton 
Apr. 12-14—Georgia, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 
Apr. 21-23—Alaska, Elks Club, Ketchikan 
Apr. 24-26—Lovisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
May 4-6—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 5-6—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
May 8-10—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May 9-11—Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
May 12—Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
May 11-12—Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
May _11-13—Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 
May 15-17—Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 
May 16-18—AMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi . 
May 19-20—New Mexico, La Fondo Hotel, Santa Fe 
May 19-21—South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston 
May 19-29—Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 
May 20-24—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
May 22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
May 22-25—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 24-25—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 27-28—North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
May 28- 

June 2—West Virginia, S.S. Queen of Bermuda, Cruise 
June 3-4—Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 
June 3-4—Wyoming, Sheridan 
June 4—Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Mcnchester, Vt. 
June 5-7—Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
June 8-10—IIlinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 8-12—Dist of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 9-11—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
June 10-11—New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 10-11—New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 12-14—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 13-15—Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 
June 15-17—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
June 16-18—Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs 
June 16-18—Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
June 17-18—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
June 19-21—Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
June 20-22—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 20-26—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
June 24-25—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
June 24-26—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mar. 24-26—Independent Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Apr. 3-6—NABAC Southern Regional Conference, Wichita, Kan. 


Apr. 7-8—Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 


Apr. 17-20—NABAC Northern Regional Conference, French Lick, Ind. 

Apr. 24-27—-NABAC Eastern Regional Conference, Scranton, Pa. 

Apr. 28-30—American Safe Deposit Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 

May 23-25—NABAC Western Regional Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 9-13—NABAC 31st Annual Convention, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 13-16—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Westward-Ho 
Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SCHOOLS 


June 5-18—School of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
June 13-25—Graduvate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 24- 
Aug. 6—Financial Public Relations School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
July 24- 
Aug. 6—National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 
Aug. 7-19—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Aug. 22- 
Sept. 3—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Fast, simplified, efficient proof operation with prompt error detection and 
correction. Investigate this NEW NATIONAL CLASS 41 PROOF MACHINE. Call your local 
National representative today. He will be glad to discuss this machine with you, and 
show you how you may secure worthwhile profits through the time- and money-saving 


smallest 
bank 





BIG BANK EFFICIENCY 
with alionals new 41" proof machine 


THE SMALLEST INDEPENDENT BANK...OR A BRANCH OF THE LARGEST BANK...CAN 
ENJOY THE SAVINGS AND OTHER BENEFITS OBTAINED BY THE USE OF NATIONAL’S 
NEW CLASS 41 PROOF MACHINE... SMALL...COMPACT... SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 


Individual deposit proof 


Each deposit or other credit medium proved separately. 
Errors localized to individual credit. 


Controlled distribution of items 


Sorting compartments electrically selected when item is 
recorded. 


Separate classification totals 


Each of eight classifications has individual control total . . . 
each total controlling media stored in sorting compartment. 


benefits obtainable with this new proof machine. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 9, ono 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Original printing for better audit 


Printed validation of total debits and amount of credit 
establishes proof of accuracy; individual list tape for desired 
distribution; and master chronological journal for audit 
control of every recorded transaction ...and for add-list- 
ing, after day’s proof is completed. 


Prompt release of desired items 


Proof of individual deposits and credits permits immediate 
release of desired media with accumulated total of that 
media. 
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STOPPER! 


The red flare flashes its message of danger before any damage can 
be done. Similarly, safety paper is the “stopper” that prevents 
check tampering, nipping financial damage in the bud. When you 
provide your customers with checks lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers } you automatically give them this protection . 
plus the added bonuses of pr ide and prestige which all of us feel 
when we're using a high-quality product. Your customers will 
appreciate checks lithographed on LaMonte Safety Papers. 
Samples may be obtained from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 


Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES (®) ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


